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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue 179th meeting of the Three Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester was held in the first-named city 
from the 7th to the 12th ult. Part of Saturday, the 6th, 
and the whole of Monday, the 8th, were devoted to the final 
full rehearsals. The chorus numbered about 280, and the 
band 85. In the latter were several changes, Mr. W. 
Frye Parker being principal first violin, and Mr. W. H. 
Squire principal violoncello. A painful incident was the 
sudden death of Mr. A. C. White, the eminent double-bass 
player, who had been associated with these festivals for 
over thirty years. He attended the London rehearsals for 
the festival, and died suddenly on the 5th ult. 

As usual, the festival was inaugurated by a grand 
orchestral service in the nave of the cathedral on Sunday, 
the 7th. The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis were sung to 
the setting in c by Charles Lee Williams, produced at the 
Gloucester Festival of 1898—beautiful and devotional 
music; and the anthems were “O praise the Lord,” a 
dedication ode, composed by A. Herbert Brewer, an 
excellent piece of work, and Mozart’s motet, “Glory, 
honour, praise, and power.” For voluntaries, two move- 
ments from Stanford’s symphony “Il Penseroso,” and 
Elgar’s-“ Sursum Corda” were performed by the orches- 
tra, and Mr. E. T. Cook played the congregation out 
with Bach’s great fugue in a minor. The sermon 
was preached, in the regrettable absence through illness 
of the Lord Bishop of Worcester, by the Rev. Canon 
Knox-Little, who from Psalm xcvi. 6, in perfervid lan- 
guage, dilated on the sense of beauty implanted by God 
in His human creatures, and pleaded for the charity the 
festival was designed to aid. The response was a col- 
lection amounting to £102 18s. 10d. 

The festival proper opened on Tuesday morning, the 
9th, with “Elijah.” The chorus, for the first time at 
Worcester, was drawn from the festival classes of the three 
dioceses, and, if somewhat wanting in resonance, was pure 
in tone and had been well drilled. The choral singing was 
fairly up to the average at these meetings,and the band was 
exceptionally good. The principals, Madame Albani, Miss 
Ada Coteclen. tie. William Green, and Mr. Andrew Black, 
did well; and Madame Sobrino, Mrs, Glover-Eaton, Miss 
Muriel Foster, and Messrs. W. M. Dyson, G. Smith, and 
Lane Wilson gave effective aid in the double quartet and 
other concerted numbers. Master R. C. White, a youth- 
ful chorister from Hereford Cathedral, sang sweetly as the 
youth in the rain scene. Mr. Ivor Atkins conducted with 
much greater success than in 1899. He got through the 
work in the customary two hours and a half, but gained 
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five minutes in the first part and lost five in the 
second. : 
In the evening there was a composite programme given 
in the cathedral. It began with Percy Pitt's Coronation 
March, written in 1896, to commemorate the late Queen 
Victoria having surpassed the longest reign of any British 
Sovereign. It was well played. Then came ‘Handel's 
rarely heard Coronation Anthem, “The King shall re- 
joice.” With Madame Sobrino, Miss Foster, Mr. G. Hast, 
and Mr. Lane Wilson in the quartet, the work went ex- 
ceedingly well. The third piece was Beethoven’s sym- 
phony in c minor, which, especially as to the last two 
movements, received an adequate rendering. Lastly came 
Hugh Blair’s short oratorio, “The Song of Deborah and 
Barak,” the first of the festival novelties. The text is 
taken from the Scriptures, chiefly the Revised Version, 
and the title sufficiently indicates the content of the work. 
The treatment is partly narrative, partly dramatic. There 
are two soloists, soprano (Deborah) and baritone (Barak). 
The music is marked by vigour, clearness of outline, and 
directness of expression. There is nothing forced nor 
obscure. Yet the story of the treacherous killing of Sisera 
by Jael is not one to enlist the sympathies of an audience, 
and the work did not create any deep impression. Its 
finest part, to my thinking, is the chorus, “ Lord, when 
Thou wentest out of Seir,” where there are some very tell- 
ing points. The final chorus, “So let all Thine enemies 
rish,” is powerfully worked out. Deborah’s song, 
“Blessed above women shall Jael be,” is brilliant, but 
there is a more touching note in the plaint of the mother 
of Sisera. The choice of subject, I think, will militate 
against the success of the oratorio; people do not care now 
for such barbarous pictures. The soloists were Madame 
Sobrino and Mr. Lane Wilson, who both did well. The 
choral and orchestral work was good, under the direction 
of the composer. The attendance was the smallest within 
my experience at these meetings. ; 
Wednesday morning witnessed the production of the 
second festival novelty, Dr. Walford Davies’s oratorio, 
“The Temple.” The first part of the book relates Kin 
David’s desire to build a house to the name of the Lord, 
the preparations therefor, the death of David, and the 
accession of Solomon. In the second part the narrative 
tells of the completion of the Temple, the consecration 
service, Solomon’s prayer, and the national thanksgiving, 
with a spiritual application of the subject. The narrative 
is carried on by the solo soprano, David is personified by 
the baritone, and Solomon by the tenor. The musical 
treatment is on the most modern lines, though the form 
is that of the church cantata on a large scale. The chorus 
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. takes part in the narrative, and at other times has reflec- 
tive passages. The choral overture with the hymn, “ Be- 
fore Jehovah’s awful throne,” and with a theme for 
orchestra of distinct character, is a very fine movement, 
and raises expectations which the later part of the work 
fails to realise. The close is indeed impressive, and the 
recurrence of the theme of the overture imparts a feeling 
of unity. But generally there is an appearance of effort, 
and the melodies are laboured ; the wr yg Se means is dis- 
proportionate to the result achieved. e most simple 
numbers are the most expressive. But if scholarship is 
more «pparent than inspiration, justice demands cordial 
recognition of such numbers as David’s song, “Thou art 
my hope,” the processional music, the double chorus, “O 
ive thanks,” the Prayer, and the finale, “ King of Kings!” 
he solo vocalists were Madame Albani, Mr. G. Hast, 
and Mr. Lane Wilson. With their aid, and a willing band 
and chorus, Dr. Davies conducted a really fine perform- 
ance. Part III. of Dr. Horatio Parker’s “St. Christo- 
pher,” followed after the interval, conducted by the com- 
poser. In this Mr. William Green took the tenor part, 
and Master R. C. White sang the words of the Child- 
Christ. The other principals were Madame Albani and 


Mr. Wilson. The music and the performance were equally 
gratifying. _ Wagner's “Parsifal” prelude opened the 
morning performance, which closed with Tschaikowsky’s 


‘ Pathetic Symphony. 
The one secular concert took place in the Public Hall 
on the evening of Wednesday. The programme was chiefly 
orchestral, the following pieces being introduced : 


Dramatic overture ‘*Melpomene ” Chadwick, 
Orchestral poem ‘‘ The Witch of Atlas ” Bantock. 
Concert overture ** Cockaigne ”’ Elgar. 
Symphonic poem “Tod und Verklarung ” R. Strauss. 
Overture “Die Zauberflite ” Mozart. 
Hungarian rhapsody No. 1, inr¥ Liszt. 


The names of Chadwick (American), Bantock (English), 
and Richard Strauss (German) appeared for the first time 
in an English festival programme. The concert was of 
great interest. Mr. Granville Bantock’s was the only 
. absolutely new work. It displayed fancy, and the delicate 
. scoring was very grateful as contrasted with the strepcrous 
effect of the other works. Miss Muriel Foster sang very 
charmingly three of Elgar’s “Sea Pictures,” and Mr. 
Plunket Greene gave his characteristic reading of Parry’s 
“The Soldier's font,” the respective composers conduct- 
ing. 
Thursday morning, the 11th, drew the largest attend- 
ance of the week. The attraction was Elgar’s “ Gerontius,” 
to be heard for the first time in a cathedral, and with sur- 
roundings more in keeping with the subject than are 
possible in any concert room. The poem of Cardinal New- 
man underwent some censorship, as the appeals to the 
~~ Mary and Saints were not in accordance with the 
Anglican Service. But the “Stabat Mater” does not 
appertain to the liturgy of the Anglican Church, yet that 
has been admitted in its entirety time after time. But 
are these festivals church services? Truly the authorities 
are often in a dilemma if that be so. Any description of 
Dr. Elgar’s work is now superfluous, and a record of the 
performance is all that is needed. The composer's de- 
lineation of the dream of the dying Gerontius is as 
poetical as it is deeply religious in feeling, and Mr. John 
Coates in his interpretation of the part rose to the height 
of the subject, and his delivery of the music was most 
impressive. In the second part, where the soul of Geron- 
tius is angel-borne through space to the judgment seat of 
God, the composer is at his greatest. The Angel is a most 
beautiful creation of both poet and musician, and Miss 
Muriel Foster gave an ideal portrayal, singing with beauty 
of tone and an expression that might be termed celestial. 
The episode of the demon rabble is repulsive, unworthy of 
the writer of the poem, and illustrated musically with an 
effect more suggestive of the theatre than anything, and 


that not of the most elevated order. That, at any rate, 





has been my impression throughout. The chorus sang 
remarkably well, and the intricate hut never turgid scor- 
ing was finely interpreted by the band. Dr. Elgar 
achieves his climax, whatever the condition, too much by 
the same means, and the bang of the big drum is often 
sadly out of place. But this is the only point in the score 
I can venture to criticise. Mr. Coates was fine te the 
end, and Mr. Plunket Greene, save for occasional flatness, 
was impressive in his part. Dr. Elgar conducted a memor- 
able performance. Bach’s cantata, “The Lord is a Sun 
and Shield,” was the first piece after the interval. It was 
composed in 1735 for the Reformation festival at Leipzig, 
and consists of an elaborate and extended opening chorus, 
an air for contralto, a chorale, “Nun danket alle Gott,” 
a duet for soprano and bass, and a concluding chorale. 
This cantata is much more suitable for performance on a 
large scale than have been some others introduced at fes- 
tivals. The grand polyphony of the chorus was well 
brought out in the performance, and Madame Emily 
Squire, Miss Foster, and Mr. Lane Wilson sang the solo 
— with the purity of style the music called for. The 
hird Symphony of Brahms brought the morning’s work 
toaclose. It was admirably given under the careful beat 
of Mr. Ivor Atkins. 

The evening programme was made up of Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater,” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 
The principals in the first-named were Madame Albani, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Gregory Hast, and Mr. Andrew 
Black. The performance generally was very good. In 
the “Hymn of Praise” Madame Emily Squire joined 
Madame Albani in the popular duet, and sang charmingly. 
Mr. Hast enhanced his reputation in this work. 

The festival was brought to a conclusion on Friday, 
the 12th, with a performance of Handel’s “ Messiah.” 
This was marked by strict adherence to the text on the 
part of Mr. Green and Mr. Black, who both sang splen- 
didly. on pauses, and expression verging on the 
sentimental, still disfigure the other solos, though Madame 
Albani and Miss Crossley sang with much charm. The 
work of the chorus was among the best of the week, but 
the tempi were uncertain, and more than one number 
ended at quite another pace than that with which it 
started. The oratorio was not given in its completeness 
as at Hereford, for example. This time the cuts were 
more extensive than usual. The duties of organist were 
shared by Mr. A. H. Brewer (morning) and Dr. Sinclair 
(evening). Mr. Ivor Atkins certainly advanced his posi- 
tion ag a conductor, and is to be congratulated on the 
result of his work. 8. 8. S. 








PREFACES AND DEDICATIONS. 


THE courteous reader usually skips the preface of a book and 
proceeds to the contents. Here the process is reversed ; the 
contents of those books mentioned will be dismissed in favour 
of the prefaces. A good preface, like a good overture, pre- 
pares the way for what is to follow, with covert hints and 
shadowy forecasts of interesting material. Or it may be a 
distinct performance, having little or no connection with the 
work to which it is prefixed. Indeed, at one time it was 
common enough to have an ornamental preface contributed 
by an author other than that of the book. Cicero tells his 
friend Atticus “ that he had a volume of prefaces or introduc- 
tions always ready by him to be used as circumstances re- © 
quired.” Among the voluminous efforts in preface-making 
are the prologi galeati, or “ prefaces with a helmet,” of St. 
Jerome, some twenty or more of which still accompany the 
modern edition of the Vulgate Bible. The vigorous attack or 
skilled defence of some of these prefaces fittingly represents 
an age inseparable from religious controversy. 

Many a schoolboy may have marked the grave and dignified 
accents of Livy as he embarks on his History: *Facturusne 





“Whether {[ may be about to produce a work of worth’”’—the first 
sentence of Livy’s preface, 
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-operae pretium sim, disclaiming all hope of vieing with his 
-great forerunners in quality of style, and dedicating his efforts 
‘to Truth—a promise but ill kept. Terence, in the prologue 
-of “The Andrian,” speaks of wasting his time “in writing 
pecegnen not to tell the argument, but to refute slanders 
‘broached by malice.” Our own poet, in Henry V.,* sings :— 
“© for a muse of fire that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention.” 


The case of the Walton “ Polyglott Bible ”—how it was 
first dedicated to Oliver Cromwell, and, immediately after his 
-death, re-dedicated to Charles II., will be readily recalled by 
all biblical students. Copies are in many of the leading lib- 
waries, an especially fine example being in the library of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

' To that notable collection of Purcell’s songs, the “‘ Orpheus 
Britannicus ”—surely one of the most remarkable of its kind 
iin existence—there is attached some interesting literary 
material. The book, as is well known, was issued by Purcell’s 
widow in conjunction with the famous publisher, Henry Play- 
‘ford, in 1698. Lady Howard is thus addressed in Mrs. Pur- 
-cell’s preface :—‘‘ There are few (I believe) who are furnished 
with larger or better supplies of comfort from this science. . .” 
$8 ing of herself she continues, “who must own my- 
-self fond to a partiality of all that was his, the great justness 
both of thought and numbers which he found in the poetry 
-of our most refin’d writers, and amongst them of that honour- 
able gentlemant who has the dearest and most deserved rela- 
tion to yourself, and whose excellent compositions were the 
subject of his last and best performance in music.” In the 
-same work Playford (as the bookseller) explains to the reader : 
‘“* Whereas this excellent collection was designed to have been 
‘publish’d some considerable time before now, the reason of its 
delay was to have it as compleat as possibly it could be made, 
both in regard to the memory of that great master, and the 
satisfaction of all that buy it..... The author’s extra- 
-ordinary talent in all sorts of musick is sufficiently known, 
but he was especially admir’d for the vocal, having a peculiar 
genius to express the energy of English words, whereby he 
‘mov’d the Passions of all his auditors. And I question not 
‘but the Purchaser will be very well pleas’d in the choice of 
‘this collection, which will be a great satisfaction to your 
-humble servant, Hen. PLAyrorD.” 

The first edition of the “ Orpheus Britannicus ” contained 
81 songs ; these were increased to 104 in 1706, and six years 
‘later 81 further vocal pieces were added. It is difficult at 
this distance of time to measure with any degree of accuracy 
‘the estimation in which Purcell was held by contemporaries. 
Some of the rhymed pieces, written immediately after his 
-early death, and included in the “ Orpheus Britannicus,” 
supply curious reading. Dryden is responsible for the verses 
‘following :— 


We beg not Hell our Orpheus to restore. 

Had he been there, 

Had sent him back before. 

The pow’r of Harmony too well they knew, 
He long ere this had tuned the jarring sphere, 
And left no hell below. 


‘The Heav’nly Quire who heard his notes from high 
Let down the scale of music from the sky ; 

And all the way he taught, and all the way they sung. 
Ye brethren of the lyre and tuneful voice 

Lament his lot, but at your own rejoyce ; 

Now live secure, and linger out your Days ; 

The gods are pleas’d alone with Purcell’s Layes, 

Nor know to mend their choice. 


“The verses are set to music by Dr. Blow, and the composition 
4s usually prefixed to the “‘ Orpheus,” for which it was designed. 





* See opening lines of Shakespeare’s prologue to Henry V. 

+The “ honourable gentleman” was Sir Robert Howard, who wrote the 
«chief part of the Indian Queen, to which Dryden, however, claims to have 
-eontributed, Purcell in 1692 composéd the well-known music to it, 
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Another ode on the same occasion hits on the happy phrase, 
“ The Drum, the Pulpit, and the Bar,” and ends with the line : 


“Thou sitt’st dissolved in Hallelujahs : ” 


Very characteristic ot the man is Dr. Johnson’s preface to 

the folio edition of the Dicti “It is the fate of those 
who toil at the lower employments of life to be rather driven 
by the fear of evil than attracted by the prospect of good ; to 
be exposed to censure, without hope of praise ; to be disgraced 
by miscarriage, or punished for neglect, where success would 
have been without applause, and diligence without reward. 
Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of Dictionaries.” 
The whole preface, of which the above lines form the opening, 
has the air of a sermon, delivered by a sturdy philosopher of 
human life—its hopes, vanities, and disappointments. The 
last sentence reads :—“ 1 have protracted my work till most 
of those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave. 
and success and miscarriage are empty sounds.t I therefore 
dismiss it with frigid tranquility, having little to fear or hope 
from censure or from praise.” One is reminded of the famous 
letter to the Earl of Chesterfield :—“ Is not a patron one, my 
lord, who views with indifference the struggles for life of a man 
in the water, who, when he has reached the land, encumbers 
him with help?” With the patron in view, the preface 
naturally became a dedication, though of course books com- 
‘monly contain both. Horace’s ode to Maecenas} is a good 
example of how a poet may fittingly address his patron, just 
as, in contrast, Thompson in ‘“ The Seasons ” shows how it 
ought not to be done.|| A middle course is steered by Edmund 
Spenser, whose seventeen dedicatory poems in the “ Faerie 
Queene,” though the weakest portion of that great work, being 
detached, do not interfere with the reader’s enjoyment of the 
true poem. 
Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Waverley ” novels, in their later edi- 
tions, abound with prefaces, introductions, and notes. These. 
at a first perusal, the average reader will probably skip, But 
by the time he has read the book it is by no means unlikely 
that he will return to the prefaces, introductions, and notes, 
and read every word of them. 

The courteous reader of ‘“ Choyce Drollery: Songs and 
Sonnets ” (1656) is informed that the publishers “serve up 
these Delicates by frugall Messes, as aiming at thy Satisfac- 
tion, not Saciety. But our designe being more upon thy 
judgement, than patience, more to delight thee. than to detain 
thee in the portall of a tedious, and seldome-read Epistle ; we 
draw this displeasing Curtain, that intercepts thy (by this 
time) gravid, and almost teeming fancy, and subscribe, H 

R. B.? % 

Perhaps the last place in which one would look for a good 
preface is in a catalogue. Nevertheless in the “ Catalogue of 
Proclamations, Broadsides, Ballads, and Poems ” (1851), pre- 
sented to the Chetham Library, Mr. James O. Halliwell con- 
tributes a very interesting ten pages, while for frontispece 
there is a facsimile of a unique broadside, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde about 1520, 

Sometimes an author, setting conventionalities on one side, 
strikes the heart of his subject, as, for instance, where Carlyle, 
in his “* Life of John Sterling,” speaking of his writings, 
pictures him, in a few lines, having “ burnt much ; found much 
unworthy ; looking steadfastly into the silent continents of 
Death and Eternity.” Then comes the reflection, “ A brave 
men’s judgments about his own sorry work in the field of Time 
are not apt to be too lenient.” 

- John Stuart Mill dedicates his essay on “ Liberty” “ To 
the beloved and deplored memory of her who was the inspirer, 
and in part the author, of all that is best in my writings— 
the friend and wife whose exalted sense of truth and right wae 
my strongest incitement, and whose approbation was my chief 





The Dictionary was compiled during tue years 1747 to 1755. 
§ Carmina 1, 1). 
| See Spring (lines 3 to 5), Summer (29), ete. 


{i Robert Pollard, at the Ben Jonson’s head behind the Exchange, ands 
John Sweeting, at tue Angel in Pope’s head alley. 
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reward. . . . Like all that I have written for many years, it 
belongs as much to her as to me. .. . Were I‘but capable of 
interpreting to the world one half the great thoughts and noble 
feelings which are buried in her grave, I should be. the medium 
of a greater benefit to it than ‘is ever likely to arise from any- 
thing that I can write, unprompted and unassisted by her all 
but unrivalled wisdom.” Still more personal and of con- 
siderable interest is the account given by Charles Dickens of 
his first literary exploit, and contained in the preface to the 
1867 edition of the “‘ Pickwick Papers.” Not every young 
author has so modestly stepped towards the threshold of 
fame. Dickens speaks of his paper called ‘‘ Mr. Minns and 
His Cousin ” :—‘ dropped stealthily one evening at twilight, 
with fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box, in a dark 
office, up a dark court in Fleet Street.”” When this first essay 
appeared in all the glory of print, its youthful author “‘ walked 
down to Westminster Hall and turned into it for half an hour, 
because my eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride that they 
could not bear the street, and were not fit to be seen there.” 

Some of the prefaces and dedications of old musical works 
are full of quaint touches and odd philosophic reflections. 
Thomas Morley in “A Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practicall Musicke ” (1579) addresses Master William Birde as 
follows :—‘* There be two whose benefits to us can never be 
requited: God and our parents—the one for that he gave us 
a reasonable soule, the other for that of thé [them] we have 
our being. ‘To these the Prince, and (as Cicero tearmeth him) 
the God of the Philosophers, added our maisters, as those by 
whose directions the faculties of the reasonable soule be stirred 
up to enter into contemplation and searching of more than 
earthly things: whereby we obtain a second heing, more to be 
wished and much more dureable than that which any man 
since the world’s creati [creation] hath received of his paréts 
[parents]: causing us live in the minds of the vertuous, as 
it were, deified to the posteririe [posterity]. The considera- 
tion of this hath moved me to publish these labours of mine 
under your name ; both to signifie unto the world, my thank- 
full mind ; and also to notifie unto yourselfe in some sort the 
entire love and unfained affection which I beare unto you. 
.... Your name, set in the forefront thereof, be sufficient 
to abate the furie of many insulting Momistes, who think 
nothing true but what they doo themselves. And as those 
verses were not esteemed Homers, which Aristarchus had not 
approved ; so will I not avouch, for mine, that which by your 
censure shal be condemned. And so [I rest in all love and 
affection, to you most addicted,—THomas Mor.ey.” Several 
groups of indifferent verse accompany the preface and dedica- 
tion of this fine old volume. Here is a practical hint, written 
by “A. B.” :— 

Buy, read, regard, marke’ with indiferrent eye : 
More good for Musicke else where doth not lie.” 

And another by “ LW.” :— 


“That all his workes with ayre so sweet perfumed, 

Shall live with fame when foes shall be consumed.” 

In a special address to the “ curteous reader” Morley 
pleads that “‘ the solitaire life which I lead (being compelled 
to keepe at home) caused me be glad to finde anything wherein 
to keepe my selfe exercised for the benefit of my Country.” 
He explains that had he had any idea of half the pains and 


labour his work would cost him, he would sooner have been |! j, upwards or downwards. 


persuaded to anything than have taken in hand such a tedi- 
eus piece of work ; and even when it was fairly advanced he 
thought of proceeding no further, “ but to have left it off as 
shamefully as it was foolishly begun.” Further, he found 
“the most part of mine owne precepts, false and easie to be 
confuted by the works of Taverner, Fairfax, Cooper, and in- 
finite more, whose names it would be too tedious to set downe 
in this place.” He speaks of ‘‘ spending whole daies, yea and 
many times weekes for the demonstration.of one example, 
which one would have thought might:in a moment have been 
set downe.” All this, however, “I leave thy discretion to 
consider; and none can fully understand, but he who hath 
had, or shall haye, occasion to do the like... .. And this 


,+ + + + Loverpasse t : 
+... Thine in all curtesie, 


; much I may boldly affirme, that any of but meane capacity, 
| 80 they can but truly sing their tunings, which we Pras soe 4 
| call the six notes, or ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, may without any’ 
i other helpe saving this booke perfectly learne to sing, make’ 
, descant,* and set parts well and formally together.” Those’ 
‘ who read the work in malice, Morley warns, shall find that 
‘he also has a tongue. He concludes, “ But to answer those’ 
: malicious caterpillers (who live upon the paines of other men),” 
‘and “as for those — asses who pretend to lead others 
em as being unworthie to be nominated. 
“THo. MortEy.” 
But the number of clever and characteristic prefaces is 
‘almost limitless. The last quotation is from the “ Ode for. 
Saint Cecilia’s Day” (1683, published a year later). The 
| dedication, surely a model of brevity and good sense, is 


i by the composer of the Ode, Henry Purcell, who addresses 


‘himself to “ William Bri 


man, Esq.; Nicholas Staggins, 


| Doctor in Music; Gilbert Dolben, Esq.; and Mr. Francis 
Forcer,” in the following terms :— 


“ GENTLEMEN,— 
“Your kind approbation and benign reception of the per- 
formance of these musical compositions on Cecilia’s day (by 
way of gratitude) claim this dedication ; which likewise fur- 
nishes the author with an opportunity of létting the world. 
know the obligations he lies under to you; and that he is to 
all lovers of music a real friend and servant.” Then follows 
his signature. Epmonpstounz Dunoay., 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE MINOR THIRD. 
By Curistrya SrrutHers, Mus.B. Ep. 


** To man Nature has given the minor third, in order to be able 
to express his longing and the ineffabie.”” Was this Goethe’s 


} own idea, or was he giving voice to a generally accepted 
' opinion ? 


Let us see how far the minor third can justify the 
claim made for it. ‘ 

That each interval has its own expression is maintained 
by most; they will further agree that consonant intervals are 
more or less satisfying, restful; dissonant intervals more or 


| less straining, restless; and they will probably still further 


grant that major intervals are cheerful, independent, firm, 
compared with their melancholy, yielding, less determined 
minor sisters. But at this point agreement ends; for in 
attempting to describe the expression of individual intervals, 
the personal equation comes in and plays havoc with 
harmony. 

We have, of course, to bear in mind the double aspect of 
intervals, the fact that they may be looked at from a melodie 
and from an harmonic point of view; and that the melodic 
aspect gives different results according to the direction. 
One theorist translates the effect of a descending major sixth 
by “somewhat terrifying,” another, by “caressing,” and 
it might be difficult to find a third to agree with either. Yet 


' indeed, among truly musically feeling persons the disagreement 


is not about the actual effect, but about how to put it into 


- words, which are such poor equivalents for perceptions of this. 


. kind. 


' descending one as 


An interesting attempt is made in Die Kunat. des 
reinen Satzes by Kirnberger, who takes up the intervals in 
turn, ascribing to each a special effect according as its direction 
For instance, he describes an 
ascending minor third as “sad, sweetly melancholy,” a 
“* placid, moderately cheerful,” an as- 


. cending major third as “cheerful,” a descending one “ pathetic, 
: melancholy ”—virtually, thus, of the same expression as an 





ascending minor third. While the influence of subjectivity 
in interpreting intervals is a necessarily baffling one, we are 
still safe to say that much depends on how the intervals have 
been learned in youth. Many learn them (consciously or 
unconsciously) by association with already familiar airs, 
probably songs; and where association steps in, the purely 





* In the tenth cdition of this work Purcell’s treatise on descant appears. 
for the first time, 
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musical goes out. A musician who once tried to account for 
the goo be melancholy which the minor sixth aroused in 
him, convinced himself that it was due to verbal association. 
Very early he had been instructed to connect this interval 
with “The Last Rose of Summer,” and in memorizing, to 

ing the words “‘ last rose” to it. This case, however, proves 
nothing ; but while not in itself mischievous, the plan serves 
to show what possibilities of good and evil there are in the 
use of mechanival aids. 

But to return to the minor third of the text. There are, 
it must be remembered, minor thirds and minor thirds. The 
little interval has by no means sole control of its own character, 
being irrevocably subject to the influences of its environment— 
harmonic, rhythmic, colouristic, and other. Let us, however, 
experiment, and try to isolate a minor third. Sound it, for 
exactness and neutrality’s sake, on two tuning-forks, listening 
as impartially as ible, trying to keep every form of imagina- 
tion at bay. Well, is it or is it not a plaintive sound ? Whether 
we like it or not, the true answer probably is that we are irre- 
trievably over the ears in inherited association, and incapable 

ing an unprejudiced judgment. Other simple experi- 
ments will convince us of the chameleon-like character of the 
interval. Sound it again, but as a vigorous rhythmical figure. 
The effect is now = different, the melodic ‘aspect having 
been largely neutralized. Again, leaving rhythm aside, bring 
the harmonic imagination into play. Think of the interval 
first as the lower third of a minor tonic chord, then as the 
+ third of a major tonic chord ; in each case the effect is 
ifferent, the harmonic context outweighing the mere melodic 
meani And, once more, does a minor third sounded by 
tuning-forks produce the same effect on us as one sounded 
by violins, voices, oboes ? Intervals, then, are, in a word, 
creatures of circumstance. The consideration of their ex- 
ion is a tempting but slippery stepping-stone towards the 
question of the expression of music in general. How- 
‘ever psychologically interesting may be the study of intervals 
dissociated from tonality, it can lead to nothing more profitable 
than endless discussion—for the purely melodic element is, 
as we have seen, but one of a compound so subtle as to elude 
analysis, the psychological-musical chemist having not yet 
arisen who can determine in what proportions the elements 
pitch, rhythm, harmony, dynamics, and colour combine in 
the mysterious total—musical expression. 

The moment we think of intervals in relation to tonality 
we step on firmer ground, since they are now the sum of 
units each with an accountable characteristic of its own. To 
take a homely illustration, one might regard the scale as a 
family, of which the founder and head is the tonic, the first 
degree. To it all the other degrees have a fixed relation, and 
in virtue of this, individual characteristics of their own. The 
tonic, the head, is characterized by absolute repose, finality ; 
while all the other notes are conditional, in varying degree 
temporary, restless, straining, all tending directly or indirectly 
towards the tonic and unintelligible apart from it. Without 
going further into this matter, it is plain that any given 
interval must vary in effect according to the nature of its 
eomponent units, according to its place in the scale. In the 
key of c major, for example, the minor third d—/ has a very 
different effect from the other, e—g, since the latter is formed 
of notes both comparatively restful, while in the case of d—/ 
the f is a strongly straining note, and d is also an element of 
unrest. Then transfer the same notes to F major, and their 
éffect will be almost reversed. Thus, as we have seen that 
minor thirds vary in significance, it remains to be found which 
is the typical one, the voice of man’s “longing and the 
ineffable.’ 

We talk commonly of the major mode as cheerful, of the 
minor mode as melancholy. What is the structural distinc- 
tion between the modes ? Broadly speaking, the position of 
the third degree, its relation to the tonic ; the sixth, too, is a 
tell-tale note, but what applies to the third in the present 
connection applies equally to the sixth, and it need not detain 
us further. In this characteristic third, then, we shall find 
the secret; and it is, after all, a simple one—a question of 
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comparison, of relationshi To-day we take it as a general 
truth that the wider the Cccseel the bolder the expression ; 
or, as the Greeks put it, the narrower the interval the more 
effeminate the ethos. Now the minor third is a relaxation, a 
contracting, a depressing of the major third, and it is only 
when the respective intervals are contrasted from this point of 
view that the expression we attach to each becomes intelligible. 
Suppose for a moment that the major third was not a current 
interval of our tonality, the significance of the minor third 
would be entirely different—for in music, perhaps more 
strikingly than elsewhere, everything is relative. 

__ So we would willingly grant that the minor third, con- 
sidered as part of a whole, has a. definite expression of its 
own—an expression of which the raison d’étre is depression, 
physical, and hence psychical. Whether it can fittingly be 
described as “‘ longing ” is a matter of individual opinion, for 
longing is a complex emoticn, and we should probably dis- 
cover. that not all its ingredients find. or could find their 
counterpart in the unalloyed tonic minor third. But if we 
take our text figuratively, as standing for part of a wider 
truth, there is no difficulty in agreeing with it. Music is the 
language of the ineffable, and “ all the world over, the natural 
song of man is sad, evea when he is expressing happiness.” 
And the minor mode being par excellence, the “‘ melancholy 
maid ” of music, may be regarded as nature’s specific for man, 
hempaaes 4 he may find ease in giving voice to the sorrows of 

soul. ; 


SCHUMANN IN RUSSIA. 
By Mrs. Rosa NEWMARCH. 


WHEN we trace the signs of Schumann’s preponderating 
influence, so clearly evident in many of the immature works of 
the New Russian School, it is curious to recall how the man 
himself once passed through the land—a mere shadow- presence 
as fleeting and as soon forgotten. Viewed in the light of con- 
temporary record, Schumann’s visit to Russia, as compared 
with that of Liszt, shows all the contrast between a landscape 
seen in the glow of noonday or before the sun is up. 

Schumann went to Petersburg two years later than Liszt— 
in Lent, 1844. The journey was not undertaken on his own 
account, but because his wife decided to include Riga, St. 
Petersburg, and Moscow in her extensive concert tour. 
Wonderful tales of Russian roubles poured out at the feet of 
Liszt, Thalberg, Pasta, and Rubini were then circulating 
through Germany. Petersburg was the El Dorado ‘of the 
enterprising virtuoso. Schumann himself was not at all 
for this long journey te the unknown, but yielded to his wife’s 
insistence and threat that she would undertake the tour alone 
if he refused to accompany her. It is evident he dreaded the 
worst—perhaps train oil and raw bear’s flesh—for in one of 
his letters he speaks of this Russian visit as “ my voyage to 
Lapland.” He soon had occasion to change his opinion of 
the barbarous North. At least, as regards the hospitality and 
kindness which were shown them, the Schumanns had nothing 
to regret. Dr. Philipp Spitta, in his article on Schumann in 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music,” speaks of this journey as 
having been “ decidedly, even brilliantly, successful” ; but, 
seen from the Russian side, it is clear that the advent of the 
Schumanns scarcely ruffled the surface of public interest. 

Their reception by a few leading amateurs of the day— 
Counts Joseph and. Michael Vielgorsky and Count Alexis 
Lvov, the Director of the Imperial Choir—was most cordial. 
But they were not heralded by the almost sensational gossip 
which, for months beforehand, caused Liszt’s arrival t> be 
awaited with such extraordinary excitement.. Schumann 
himself seems to have been conscious of a certain preliminary 
flatness in their welcome. Writing to his father-in-law, 
Friedrich Wieck, on April Ist, 1844, he says: “ We have 
made one ‘gteat mistake: we came too late. In such a great 
city much preparation is necessary. Everything. depends on 
the court and the aristocracy, the press has but little influence. 
Besides, there is literally a rage for everything Italian. Viardot- 
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Garcia created a veritable furore. . . . Our best friends 
here are Henselt and his wife, who are most kind, and the two 
Vielgorskys—admirable men, especially Michael, who has a 
really artistic nature,and is the most gifted amateur I ever 
met.” The Vielgorskys arranged an orchestral evening, at 
which Schumann conducted his first symphony in B flat. 
The Prince of Oldenburg also gave a soirée for the distinguished 
guests at his own palace. Later on Schumann makes the 
significant remark that ‘‘ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Friihlingslied’ is 
everywhere the favourite with the audience, and Clara has to 
repeat it several times at each concert.” Of the success of 
his own music we hear nothing definite. Yet, in spite of this 
friendly reception on the part of a select circle, there is no 
question of an audience of three thousand people, as at Liszt’s 
first recital. Twice Madame Schumann played to anything 
but crowded benches. The third concert showed a better 
attendance, but only the fourth could be described as “a 
brilliant success.” 

In another letter to Friedrich Wieck, dated May 14th, 
Schumann speaks with enthusiasm of the Grand Duchess 
Helen Pavlovna, one of the most generous patronesses of art in 
all Russia. He records the interesting fact that “ she fre- 
quently discussed with us the necessity of establishing a 
Conservatoire in Petersburg, in which case she is most anxious 
to keep us here.”” Schumann was not averse to the proposi- 
tion. The idea of such institutions was in the air. Only a 
year before he had accepted a post in the new Conservatorium 
at Leipzig. It was too soon for the benefits and evils of the 
system to be evenly weighed, nor could he have had any 

rescience of Glinka’s view—that an educational establishment 
ounded on a cosmopolitan basis, and ordered by tradition, is 
not the best means of fostering what is truest and most char- 
acteristic in national art. What is really interesting is to 
know how early this idea—which was only realised in 1862— 
took shape in the mind of this energetic woman ; and also that 
there was a moment when Schumann might have been induced 
to take up his residence in Petersburg, where he could hardly 
have failed to exercise a very strong influence on the evolu- 
tion of Russian music. 

There are cingularly few contemporary accounts of the 
Schumanns’ visit to St. Petersburg. Those enthusiastic 
concert-goers, Stassov and Scrov, who have chroricled so 
many great musical events from 1840 onwards, have nothing 
to say on this subject. In later days, Yourie Arnold, the 
celebrated professor and musical theorist, who met Schumann 
and his wife at a musical party given by Count Alexis Lvov, 
related to Stassov his reminiscences of the occasion :— 

“Clara Schumann took part in her husband's pianoforte 
quartet, and played his ‘ Kreisleriana’ and several other 
pieces. She made a deep impression upon us, although we 
were growing accustomed to lady pianists. At the charity 
concerts of the thirties and forties Madame Kalergi (née 
Countess Nesselrode) often played, and a year or two hefcre 
Clara Schumann came we had heard the famous Sophie 
Bohrer. Schumann was silent and morose the whole evening. 
He scarcely spoke at all.- To the questions of Count Viel- 
gorsky and his host he merely muttered a brief response. 

ith the celebrated violinist Molique, who had recently 
arrived in Petersburg, he got up a sort of conversation, but in 
a whisper and without animation. He sat in a corner by the 
piano, his head bent forward, his hair falfing over his face, 
his lips pursed up as if about to whistle. He seemed lost in 
stern reflection. As I saw him that night, Schumann was 
exactly like the life-size medallion taken by the sculptor 
Dondorf. Clara Schumann was more talkative, and made up 
for her husband’s taciturnity. At the piano she proved a 
truly great artist. possesscd of virile energy and feminine 
instinct both in reading and execution, though she was at that 
time not more than five or six and twenty. But one could 
hardly describe her as a gracious or sympathetic woman. Both 
of them spoke French in the Saxon dialect, and German as 

beseemed worthy Leipzigers.” 
It is extraordinary how limited and how fleeting was the 
impression of the Schumanns’ visit. Stassov declares that 
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during the many weeks Schumann stayed in Russia he re- 
mained completely incognito to native musicians. Glinka. 
and Dargomijsky never came in contact with him, nor even: 
knew of his presence. The majority of amateurs and en- 
thusiasts, including Stassov himself, were far from guessing 
that a musical angel was sojourning in their midst. It was. 
scarcely surprising that their world was unprepared for such a 
visitant. Nota single teacher in Russia—except perhaps Gerke 
—knew or taught any of Schumann’s compositions. Even 
Henselt, in spite of his friendship, neither played Schumann’s 
music in public, nor gave it to his countless pupils. Liszt him- 
self had not ventured to include any of the composer’s works in 
his Russian programmes. Amateurs had not yet discovered 
the beauties of his songs. In short, the Schumanns were féted 
and flattered by such “ gifted amateurs” as the Vielgorskys- 
and Lvov; they were received at Court, and complimented 
by the Emperor and Empress ; but, all the same, they came- 
and went like shadows across the land of Russia. After 
their departure they were completely forgotten, even by their 
genial and apparently appreciative patrons. For had the all- 
powerful Vielgorsky been really touched and impressed by 
such works as the pianoforte quartet, the first Symphony, or 
the Etudes Symphoniques, a word from him would have been 
sufficient to introduce this music into every concert programme. 
But there is no evidence that he exerted himself to put 
Schumann more in touch with the ever-increasing musical 
public of Russia. In all probability the Vielgorskys and 
Lyovs, while admiring Clara Schumann’s virtuosity, were as 
little convinced of her husband’s genius as would have been 
our own gifted amateurs at the same date. Schumann’s 
letter to Friedrich Wieck explains the situation. Culture and 
classicism were represented almost exclusively by Mendels- 
sohn’s music: while the great public had ears for Italian: 
opera only. Everything else had to wait fcr recognition. 
Schumann waited at least ten years—until Balakirev revealed 
the beauties of his works to that enthusiastic circle of disciples- 
who formed the nucleus of the New Russian School. 





MUSICAL PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 


Noruine new at the Grand Opéra till to-day. M. Gail- 
hard works incessantly at the mise en scéne of “ Bacchus,” 
the new grand ballet of M. Alphonse Duvernoy, which 
according to the Figaro, will produce an ee 
sensation. Mdlle. Louise Mante (says the Figaro), will 
personify the god of the drunkards, making her triumphal 
entrée in the first act, sitting on an elephant! “ Les. 
Barbares” of Saint-Saéns, were more modest;. they’ 
brought only two fine oxen on the stage of the Opera! 

M. Gailhard is also preparing a reproduction of “ Don: 
Giovanni,” with a problematical set of singers. The two 
capital parts of Donna Anna and Donna Elvira will be- 
entrusted to two beginners, just come out of the Conser-. 
vatoire, making their début on the stage on the occasion ; 
and the part of the Don, instead of being sung by a bari- 
tone, has been accorded to the insistent demand of the deep: 
bass Delmas! In October Mr. Van Dyck will sing five times, 
in “ Tannhiuser,” “ Lohengrin,” and the “ Walkiire.” And, 
last but not least, in November Jean de Reszké will make 
his rentrée as Siegfried, and afterwards create the part of 
Cassio in the “ Pagliacci” of Leoncavallo. People speak 
of another creation which the great tenor meditates; they 
say he will sing the “ Orphée” of Gluck, restored to the 
original tenor’s key. 

M. Albert Carré, the clever and active manager of the 
Opéra Comique, not sparing labour and money, has utilised 
the summer vacation to amend so far as_ possible the 
original faults made by the constructor of his theatre. 
So the bureaux of the administration have been removed to 
Rue Marivaux, and only the bureaux of Messager and 
Goudrey, the two principal conductors, remain in the Rue 
Favart, near the foyer of the choruses. The grand public 
foyer has at last been completed, to the great satisfaction 
of the visitors. The programme of the next season is as 
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follows: Tuesday, 16th September, “Le Roi d’Ys; 
17th, “ Lakmé,” début of a new singer, Mdlle. Korsoff. On 
the’ 18th, “ Mignon”; 19th, “ Manon”; 20th, “ Lakmé”’; 
21st, “ Mignon” (matinée), and in the evenitig, “ Le Roi 
a@Ys.” The reproduction of “ Grisélidis” is fixed for the 
23rd, with Mdlle. Cesbron, winner of a first prize at the 
Conservatoire, newly engaged, and “ Louise ” is noted down 
for the 25th, as the début of Mme. Ribes-Tournié, also a new 
acquisition. About October 10th will be produced the new 
opera, “ Muguette,” of M. Missa; and in ember we shall 
have a reproduction of the strange opera, “ Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” with a very original change of a tenor into a 
soprano for the part of the lover Pelléas! In addition to 
these the following novelties are to be added to the pro- 
gramme, a ballet “La bonne Etoile,” plot by Mme. 
Léopold Lacour, music by M. Henri Lutz; an opera in 
one act, “ La Téte & perruque, ou le Bailli,” text by Collé, 
music by Gaston Lemaire; “ La Carmélite,” of Reynaldo 
Hahn, and “ Le Secret de Maitre Cornille,” by Pares. 

It is a matter of fact that under the management of 
M. Carré the Opéra Comique, in a relatively short time, 
has not only revived the old classical répertoire, but has 
enriched it with many important new works, like “ Louise ” 
(Charpentier), “ Cendrillon” and “ Grisélidis ” (Massenet), 
“La Vie de Bohéme” (Puccini), “Le Juif Polonais” 
(Erlanger), “ Hansel et Gretel” (Humperdinck), “ Beau- 
coup de bruit pour rien” (Puget), “ Le Légataire Univer- 
sel ” (Pfeiffer), “ La Troupe Jolicoeur ” (Coquard), “ Pelléas 
et Mélisande” (Debussy), not speaking of the excellent 
reproduction of “Iphigénie en Tauride” (Gluck) and 
“ Fidelio” (Beethoven). This is undoubtedly a brilliant 
example of what an intelligent and active manager can 
realise in the short period of four seasons, having at his 
disposition a rather small theatre and a very scanty 
subyention. 

As it was announced, on Tuesday last, the 16th of Sep- 
tember, the Opéra Comique reopened its doors with the 
“Roi d’Ys” of Lalo. It was a simple, very good repro- 
duction, very well attended, but not producing any great 
sensation. “ Lakmé,” on Wednesday, 17th, as promised, 
attracted a larger audience in the expectation of the inter- 
esting début of a young Russian singer, Mdlle. Korsoff. 
This young lady has already sung with some success in 
Toulouse and Bordeaux. She is a pretty looking girl, en- 
dowed with a clear, thin soprano, with frank but imper- 
fect, unfinished vocalisation, and graceful acting. Mdlle. 
Korsoff, being a pupil of her father, the well-known bari- 
tone of St. Petersburg, seems to be very musical. As Lakmé 
she achieved what the French call a suceés d’estime, and 
according to the exigence of the Paris public she will 
never rise here to a high artistic level. 

Musical production as well as musical taste have 
made remarkable strides in Paris within the last fifty 
years. I remember a time when it was impossible to 
gather a convenient orchestra and chorus here, out of the 
one belonging to the Conservatoire and the other two of 
the opeta houses. It was in 1862, when Roger, the cele- 
brated tenor, Gevaert, maestro concertatore at the Grand 
Opéra at that moment, and now Maitre de Chapelle of the 
King of Belgium, and director of the Royal Conservatoire 
in Brussels, and my little self, had the intention of start- 
ing an oratorio society in Paris. Roger had already trans- 
lated the “Creation” of Haydn into French, to begin 
with; but we lost our time and some money without being 
able to get the necessary means of realising our project. 

But tempora mutantur. Just at that time M. 
Pasdeloup began to organise an association of young 
artists, the object of which was not to compete with the 
Conservatoire concerts, but to assist young musicians of 
promise not members of the latter society, as well as to 
give an opportunity of hearing good music to the people 
unable to find room in the smal] hall of the Faubourg 
Poissonniére. Once collected a sufficient orchestray M. 
Pasdeloup began a series of instrumental concerts in the 
Salle Herz, Rue de la Victoire. Knowing that the Baron 
Haussmann,whose administration and statesmanship made 





Paris the capital of the world, was a good musician, Pasde* 
loup invited him to the first concert. His fortune was 
made. Baron Haussmann, Préfect de la Seine under 
Napoleon III., had studied music under Cherubini at the 
Paris Conservatoire at the same time as Berlioz. He took 
great interest in Pasdeloup’s undertaking, engaged him 
with his orchestra for the concerts at ‘the Hotel de Ville, 
and, making an arrangement with the proprietor of the 
Cirque d’Hiver on the Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire, in 
the artisan quarters, founded the celebrated Concerts 
Populaires. The feeling for music had already been 
awakened among the working-classes because, during 
Baron Haussmann’s administration musical tuition was 
introduced into all the public schools, while the best pupils 
organised the so-called “ Orphéons,” choral societies, which 
also gave their concerts in the Cirque dHiver. So the 
lower classes became acquainted with the immortal old 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Bach, as well as 
with the modern ones of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, and Wagner. 

The popular Concerts Pasdeloup-Haussmann brought 
not only a thorough change in the musical world of Paris, 
and afterwards of France, but they found numerous imi- 
tators at a later period in London, Brussels, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, and America. In fact, the Concerts Colonne 
and Lamoureux now flourishing in Paris are offsprings of 
the original Pasdeloup concerts. M. Colonne, member 
of the Pasdeloup Orchestra since its foundation, assisted 
by a group of musical amateurs, was the first to desert his 
chief, starting unexpectedly a rival concert-society. So 
the genial idea of Baron Haussmann and the artistic 
disinterested devotion of Pasdeloup have produced wonder- 
ful results. 

Paris numbers nowadays, in addition to the philhar- 
monic concerts of the Conservatoire, of Colonne, and La- 
moureux, sixty choral societies, at the head of which is to 
be mentioned the “Schola Cantorum,” a classic ye b 
founded by a young musician, M. Charles Bordes, for the 
Church of St. Gervais, and called “ Les Chanteurs de Saint 
Gervais.” The forgotten masterpieces of Josquin des Prés, 
Palestrina, Vittoria, J. S. Bach, and others have been re- 
vived in the most effective manner by this society, to the 
delight and instruction of the present generation. 

We must not forget to mention two new musical insti- 
tutions which deserve to be highly praised, being de- 
stined to spread the taste for g music among the work- 
ing classes, and work against the fatal corruption of the 
music-hall. The first of them, founded by Charpentier, the 
author of “ Louise,” and called “ L’@uvre Mimi-Pinson,” 
is intended to give by turns two free tickets to some young 
workwomen for the Opéra Comique and other theatres, 
inviting them also to gratuitous concerts. Every ‘girl 
inscribed has the right to bring a chaperon with her to 
the concerts and theatres. Their number is already very 
considerable, and the result is excellent. The president of 
“L’Guvre Mimi-Pinson” is Gustave Charpentier him- 
self, and the secretary M. Henri Radiguer, who keeps the 
registers of the institution and sends the invitations by 
series. This institution has a the patronage of a 
great many subscribers among the best Parisian society, 
and rearly all the theatre managers have associated them- 
selves with this interesting work of civilisation. The 
second one is called “ L’@Euvre de la Chanson Frangaise,” 
founded by the celebrated baritone Jean Lassalle, so well 
known in London. M. Lassalle, assisted by some other 
musicians, gives gratuitous public lessons to the work- 
women, teaching them the best and celebrated popular 
national songs, and explaining and singing them himself, 
to the great delight of the extremely thankful audience. 
At the end of the last season, in July, the workwomen, on 
taking leave of their pase teacher, presented him 
with a magnificent little chest containing a parchment 
covered with their three hundred signatures, bearing 
underneath the following dedication :— 

“ Au Maitre Jean Lassalle, ses éléves reconnaissantes.” 

I must not forget to communicate an interesting musi- 
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cal event. M. Saint-Saéns is just giving the last touch 
to an important score. It is the music to the “ Andro- 
maque” of Racine, which will be a pendant to the music 
composed by Massenet to “ Phédre” of the same immortal 
one Andromaque, like Phédre, will be played by Sarah 
ernhardt. S. Marcuesr. 








THE ASSOCIATED BOARD EXAMINATIONS. 
Reference Table. Compiled by C. Eazrron Lows. 


Tue following Table contains, in eae amg order, a 
complete list of all the Composers whose studies and pieces 
have been selected by the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music for their 
Pianoforte ‘‘ Local” and ‘‘School’’ Examinations from 1890 
(when the first examination was held) until 1903, inclusive. 
The figures in parenthesis give the number of times the 
composers’ works have been used :— 


Scarlatti, D. Born 1683, died 1757 (1) 
Bach, J. 8. », 1685 ,, 1750 (54) 
Handel, G.F. ... , 1685 ,, 1759 (12) 
Paradies, P. D. ... ee » 1710 ,, 1792(5) 
Haydn, J. Bo ee 
Clementi, M._... coe gp GOS, gp 86RR TI) 
Mozart, W.A....  ....,,.:1756,,_:1791 (32) 
Dussek, J. L. ; ss NEOL: 53 BOER Ue) 
Steibelt, D. » 1765 ,, 1823 (8) 
Miiller, A. E.... os. S960: EE TE) 
Beethoven, L. van » 1770 ,, 1827 (62) 
Cramer, J.B... oy. 147k "4p anes (ae) 
Berger, L. bet » 1777  ,, 1889 (4) 
Hummel, J.N. ... » 1778 ,, 1887 (12) 
Field, J. ... as », 1782 ,, 1887 (1) 
Kalkbrenner, F... » 1784 ,, 1849 (3) 
aba deganbipll »» 1784 ,, 1838 (2) 
Kuhlau, F. » 1786 ,, 1832 (6) 
Lemoine, H », 1786 ,, 1854 (8) 
Weber, C. M. v », 1786 ,, 1826 (2) 
Schmitt, A. », 1789  ,, 1866 (2) 
Ozerny, C. »» 1791 ,, 1857 (44) 
Hiinten, F. »» 1793 ,, 1878 (1) 
Moscheles, I. oy. AEE, cone 
Schubert, F. »» 1797  ,, 1828 (9) 
Bertini, H. » 1798 ,, 1876 (29) 
Mayer, C. sie, sats’ sccm se 
Duvernoy, J. B.... », 1802 ,, 1880 (11) 
Schlesinger, D. ... of) ROME, gett. 02a 
Schmitt,J. —... »» 1803 ,, 1858 (1) 
Mendelssohn, F.... » 1809 ,, 1847 (20) 
Chopin, F. »» 1810 ,, 1849 (23) 
Schumann, R. », 1810 ,, 1856 (20) 
Hiller, F »» 1811 ,, 1885 (6) 
Lachner, V +5 Zep 
Liszt, F. .. .» 1811 ,, 1886 (3) 
Haberbier, E. »» 1813 ,, 1869 (1) 
Dohler, T. »» 1814 ,, 1856 (1) 
Heller, 8... », 1814 ,, 1888 (29) 
Henselt,A. ... ... ,, 1814 ,, 1889 (2) 
Kjerulf, H. ... », 1815 ,, 1868 (1) 
Bennett, Sir W. S. », 1816 ,, 1875 (8) 
Gade, N.... »» 1817  ,, 1890 (10) 
Spindler, F. igo TAT living (1) 
ullak, T. Ae », 1818, died 1882 (2) 
Loeschhorn, A. ... »» 1819 living (39) 
Gurlitt, C. +, 1820, died 1901 (21) 
Kohler, L. , 1820 ,, 1886 (3) 
Raff, J... ,» 1822 4, 1882 (6) 
Kirchner, T. oy 4824 living (4) 
Reinecke, C. 5» 1824 living (11) 
Behrens, H. aS +,» 1826, died 1880 (10) 
Macfarren, W. ... »» 1826 living (4) 
Pauer, E. ... ot wee living (6) 
Merkel, G. A. », 1827, died 1885 (2) 
Bargiel, W. »» 1828. ,,. 1897:(8) 
Rubinstein, A. 1830 ,, 1894 (2) 
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Bendel, F. Born 1833, died 1874 (2) 
Jensen, A. “ai xe »5 1837 ,, 1879 (7) 
Rheinberger, J. ... bg »» 1839 ,, 1901 (2) 
Goetz, H. naa aise: an a 
Kirchner, F. _... ny », 1840 living (4) 
Krause, E. iat on », 1840 living (1) 
Tschaikowsky, P. eas mS | 
Dvorak, A. ny to > living (1) 
Grieg, E.... =e mi », 1843 living (3) 
Noskowski, 8. ... wise Lhaecd eee living (2) 
Mackenzie, Sir A.C. ... = ,, 1847 living (3 
Krug, A.... oe aa », 1849 living (1) 
Scharwenka, X. ... oe », 1850 living (5) 
Nicodé,J.L. ... ... y_:1853__ living (2) 
Moszkowski, M.... das », 1854 living (4) 
White, Miss M. V. hae » 1855 living (1) 
Strelezki, A. Ag », 1859 living (2) 
German, E. »» 1862 living (1) 
Pauer, M.... », 1866 living (1) 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Two Pieces from Syllabus of School Examinations, 1903, 
Elementary Grade, containing 12 Pieces. (Augener’s 
Edition, No. 6507f, net, 1s.) 

Tue first of the two little pieces which we present this 

month is No. 3 of the “ Kleine Blumen,” by Cornelius 

Gurlitt. It would be difficult to find anything simpler, 

but the music has just the charm so often lacking in com- 

positions of far greater pretension. Below the smooth 
opening theme, diatonic throughout, lies a bass of singing 
chanics, while the extension of the second phrase adds 
to the melody a certain piquancy. The animated middle 
section in the key of the relative minor offers the requisite 
contrast. The second piece is a Waltz in @ by Ernst 

Pauer, bright and attractive. Waltz rhythm is clearly 

marked, but with it is associated flowing, expressive 

melody. The middle movement, or trio, is in the tonic 
minor, whereby the key with its major third, when re- 
sumed, sounds doubly fresh. 


OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


Tue six weeks’ season of the Moody-Manners Company 
at Covent Garden has proved two or three things of inter- 
est. First of all, there can be no question that there is an 
enthusiastic public for opera at cheap prices; secondly, a 
permanent troupe, even when it is added to, as has been 
the case at Covent Garden, can give us more perfect per- 
formances from the point of view of ensemble than is 
possible during our short season of grand opera, and this 
ensemble does to a great extent compensate for shortcom- 
ings in other directions; and, thirdly, we have several 
English-speaking operatic artists who could be of much 
service were a permanent national opera ever founded in 
London. No doubt the fact that the operas were _— in 
English helps to draw large audiences, but personally I 
must confess that the season has not at all convinced me 
of the advantages of opera being performed in our native 
tongue. Much is laid at the door of bad translations, 
and, again, very few of the singers at Covent Garden 
articulate with sufficient clearness; but there is, I think, 
another reason why foreign operas are not satisfactory in 
an English dress. 

Anyone who has tried his hand at translating for a 
musical setting knows how supremely difficult is the task. 
The rhythmic characters of languages do not coincide, and 
the grammatical structure differs so widely that it is 
almost impossible to fit the important parts of a sentence 
to the same notes as illustrate them in the original. I 
do not say that the translations used at Covent Garden go 
as far towards perfection as is possible in this respect, but 
I doubt very much if perfection be attainable. Then, 
apart from rhythm, the sense accent of each language 
differs, with the consequence that in an English transla- 
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CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
KLEINE BLUMEN, 
Op. 205, N° 3. 





From the Syllabus of School Examinations, 


Elementary Grade, 1903. 


(Augener’s Edition N96507F, containing 12 pieces.) 
net 4/- 
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ERNST PAUER. 


WALTZ in G 
from “Musical Pastime:’ Op.66. 
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tion the simplest exclamations often lose their emphatic 
meaning, and become ridiculous. I am convinced that 
our opera composers must study the rhythmical basis of 
their language anew before a vital English opera can be 
The vocal characteristics of Italian, French, and 
German opera cannot be made to serve for English music- 
drama. ‘I'he subject hag never received much attention 
because there has been no demand for English opera, but 
there is no doubt our composers must invent a style of 
declamatory writing as much in accord with the genius of 
the English language as the declamatory style of Wagner's 
later works is with the peculiarities of German. In short, 
it seems to me that the most artistic course is to perform 
each opera in the language for which the music was 
written, whatever may be the practice in Germany and 
France. It may be objected that this cuts off opera from 
the sympathies of a large public in England that knows 
not any language but its own. I rather doubt the truth 
of that objection. Our public is not so ill educated as all 
that,.and the performances in English are not so trans- 
parently clear that they are absolutely intelligible without 
reference to a printed libretto. That opera in English 
has a great attraction for the crowd simply because it is in 
English I shall not believe until a season of foreign opera 
at _. prices has been tried and has failed to attract. 
To the time of writing the répertoire has been “ Car- 
men,” “Faust,” “ Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria,” “Maritana,” 
< th Trovatore,’ “Tannhiuser,” “ Lohengrin,” “Lily of 
Killarney,” and “Siegfried.” The performance of “ Tris- 
tan” is promised before the end of the season, and we are 
to hear Emilio Pizzi’s “ Rosalba.” To the amateur this 
répertoire has not been of the first interest, but as a be- 
ginning of a regular season of opera in English it should 
ass. Besides, al] things are not possible to the Moody- 
nners troupe. It possesses a chorus which it has been a 
leasure to hear and see; indeed, the choral performances 
ave been quite a feature of the season. The voices are 
fresh, and the acting spirited and intelligent. If there has 
been rather too much individualism in the acting, it is a 
fault to which we are so little accustomed in London that 
it has seemed almost a merit. But the fault does exist, 
and a stern stage-manager is required to check the exu- 
berance of the budding operatic artists of the Moody- 
Manners troupe, so that the balance of the stage picture is 
not destroyed. There has been too great a tendency to 
sing and act to the audience, a fault which may be due to 
over familiarity with the works and to the necessity 
of impressing provincial audiences. Indeed, it is a fault 
which has detracted from the value of the performances 
as a whole. Again, some of the artists have employed 
all the absurd gestures and tricks of operatic art 
which have long aroused ridicule. Even the swaying 
of the body to impress profound emotion was there, 
and the centre of the footlights was as a lodestone. 
A certain taint of provincialism ran through all the 
rformances. Nor is this troupe powerful enough 
or the bigger works. “Siegfried” one knew would 
beyond their powers. Here the chorus has no part, and 
all the work falls on the principals and orchestra. Mr. 
Brozel, who has done splendid work during the season in 
= which differ as widely as Don José and Canio and 
Lohengrin and Siegfried, was as good a Siegfried as Covent 
Garden has seen since Max Alvary. Mr. Charles Magrath, 
also a very useful member of the troupe, was an efficient 
Wanderer, but the Minie, Alberich, and Erda were medi- 
ocre. Mme. Fanny Moody, the Brunnhilde, sang well, but 
her methods of acting are conventional. This cast might 
have carried on the music-drama with spirit, but the or- 
chestra was, frankly, not up to its work. What Herr 
Eckhold might do with a better band it is impossible to 
say with certainty, but “Siegfried” was certainly beyond 
the powers of the troupe. Coming down the scale of diffi- 
culty, “ Lohengrin” was efficiently performed by the prin- 
cipals, excellently by the chorus, and indifferently by the 
orchestra, and the same may be said of “ Tannhiiuser.” 
But each work was given an “adequate” performance. 
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The best work of the season was done in such well-known 
works as “ Carmen,” “ Faust,’ “ Cavalleria,” and “ Pagli- 
acci.” Certainly no season of opera in English can be 
considered reasonably perfect unless a better orchestra 
As to the principal artists there is not much 
oody, Miss Zélie de Lussan, Mr. 
Philip Brozel, Mr. John Coates, Mr. Joseph O’Mara, Mr. 
Charles Manners, and Mr. Charles Magrath are well 
known. The troupe is strong in tenors and sopranos, but 
weak in baritones and basses. Miss Anna Hickisch, a 
débutante to London, possesses a good light soprano voice, 
and she acts with real intelligence. -Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi’s voice proved too small for Covent Garden, and 
for the emotional effect of her parts, but her acting was 
effective in a conventional, operatic “grand manner.” 
That opera at cheap prices is wanted the season has 
proved, but I cannot pretend that the Moody-Manners 
troupe has given us the season of opera in English that 
London really wants. It has, however, demonstrated its 
possibility. BECKMESSER. 





THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Wirx the new arrangements at the Queen’s Hall somethin 

of a new policy has been inaugurated. Mr. Henry J. 
Wood has prepared a list of novelties which has given the 
concerts exceptional interest to the musical amateur. The 
Wagner, the Brahms-Schubert, and the Beethoven nights 
have fully met the demand for the classics, and the 
“ popular ” concerts, as usual, have been of the high stand- 
ard to which we are accustomed at the Queen’s Hall. It 
would be impossible to deal fully with the doings of the 
season as far as it has gone. Mr. Wood’s interpretations 
of classical masterpieces are well known, and must be 
taken for granted. I have only space to deal briefly with 
the most important of the novelties yet produced. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these have been Tschaikowsky’s 
first and second symphonies. Of the earlier work the most 
favourable thing one can say is that it is not so imitative 
as many of the earlier works of other, and even greater, 
composers have been. The first symphony is bag long and 
—tedious, there is no other word forit. Quite different is 
the “ Russian” symphony in c minor. It bears the opus 
number 17, which places it just before “The Tempest” 
in order of publication, if not of composition. May we not 
say that in this symphony Tschaikowsky began his second 
period, or perhaps it should be looked on as a link between 
the imitative first period and the Tschaikowskian second 
period of “The Tempest.” Purists might hold that the 
*“ Russian” symphony is not a symphony at all, but a 
symphonic suite. Its slow movement is too slight in style 
for a symphony, although it accords well with the whole 
spirit of the symphony. In this work the composer has 
made use of a number of Malo-Russian melodies, but 
Tschaikowsky made them his own in treatment, and the 
melodies which he did invent are of the same pattern. 
The finale, in whieh the composer treats two themes in 
variation form—one a Little-Russian song called “ The 
Crane,” the other a beautiful theme of his own—is the best 
of the four movements. The opening allegro is both 
interesting in spirit and manipulation; the second is a 
piquant andantino marziale; and the third movement, if 
not so original as the others, is a delightfully dainty 
piece. Indeed, the whole symphony is full of vitality and 
ingenuity from the first bar to the last, and it is extra- 
eothnany that the work should not have been played in 
London before. The other noticeable novelties have been 
Alfred Bruneau’s four preludes from “ L’Ouragan,” Elgar’s 
“Dream Children” (two pieces for orchestra), and osef 
Holbrooke’s “ The Skeleton in Armour.” It is long since 
Bruneau’s “ Le Réve” made a sensation in London by (as 
they seemed then) its daring harmonies and unconven- 
tional treatment. “L’Attaque du Moulin” was compara- 
tively conventional, and one was aware of a certain weak- 
ness and thinness in the music, which in “ Le Réve ” seemed 
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net of a premeditated style. These “ L’Ouragan” pre- 
udes make me think that Bruneau is not the composer of 
the future. As absolute music they are weak in design 
and wanting in virile work. The scoring is fanciful and 
clever, but what is that nowadays? e preludes, of 
course, have some original and pleasing gualities, but 
they are distinctly anemic. Dr. Elgar’s “Dream Chil- 
dren” are imaginative, fancifully scored, and ingenious 
in thematic treatment. As to Mr. Holbrooke, I am rather 
afraid of being considered reactionary. He has caught 
the Richard Strauss fever, and is clever enough to write in 
that style without any show of weakness, One may ex- 
= much from a composer of his skill, especially when 
ehind the somewhat imitative Josef Holbrooke there is 
real imagination and temperament. “The Skeleton in 
Armour” is, I understand, the second of his symphonic 
a Since then he has written, with extraordinary 
ecundity, “Ulalume,” “Masque of the Red Death,” 
“Queen Mab,” and “The Ancient. Mariner”—all sym- 
phonic poems; so that one hardly likes to criticise “ The 
Skeleton in Armour” as showing all that the composer 
can do. Next month I shall have to deal with a number 
of other novelties. Con Brio. 


Reviews of Mew Music and Rew 
Bditions. 


————_ we —- 
The Primula Series of Pianoforte Albums. Second Series. 
A collection of popular Airs, Marches, etc., arranged 
in easy style and advancing in difficulty from Cle- 
menti’s Sonatina in c. Selected, edited, and partly 
arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom: 26 British Melodies, 
with Preludes in the easy keys by Eric Kuhlstrom ; 
30 Operatic Melodies; 56 National Songs and Dances 
of different Nations, arran by C. Gurlitt; and 
18 School Marches. (Edition Nos. 5891, 5892, 5893, 
and 5894; price 1s, 6d. each.) London: Augener 

& Co. 
Tue interest of folk-music is universally felt, while its 
importance is recognised by all musicians, who know how 
large a part it plays in the works of all the great masters. 
We read that Haydn, for instance, “sought food for his 
imagination by diligently collecting those ancient and 
original airs which are to be found among the people of 
every country”; also how Schubert noted down Hun- 
garian airs whenever he heard them. The first Album 
contains British Melodies, and it opens appropriately with 
the National Anthem, first without harmony, and after- 
wards in two and in three parts. Then follows another 
melody which, though said to be of Sicilian origin, has 
become thoroughly naturalised, namely, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” Among other beautiful airs, Ireland is repre- 
sented by “The Minstrel Boy” and “ Wearin’ of the 
Green,” two special favourites; Scotland by “Charlie is 
My Darling,” and Wales by “Jenny Jones.” The short 
Preludes contain useful scale and arpeRgio passages. In 
Album 2, with its National Songs and Dances, pupils will 
find a mine of melodic wealth of the most varied kind. 
In addition to songs and tunes from the four countries of 
which Great Britain is composed, there are many from 
Germany, Italy, France, Russia, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. Album 3 offers the best possible introduc- 
tion to operatic music. Beethoven’s symphonies and 
Wagner’s operas were first made known by means of 
excerpts, and in like manner these melodies, in addition 
to making children acquainted with the names of operas 
and of their composers, will create a desire for further 
acquaintance with the works. The selection is extremely 
varied. Six numbers are devoted to Mozart, three from 
“The Magic Flute,” two from “Don Giovanni,” and one 
from “Tl Seraglio”; while of his predecessors we find the 
names of Handel and Gluck. The operas of the former 
are no longer performed, but many magnificent airs from 
them are constantly sung, and the one here chosen is the 





> 


“ Lascia ch’io plange, > remarkable for its sublime pathos: 
and simplicity. Italy is well represented. Gounod is 
not forgotten, and Weber and, of course, Wagner are 
included in the scheme. Album 4 contains eighteen 
Marches, and pieces of this kind appeal even to persons 
who have not ed gee liking for music; this is owing 
to the marked rhythm which characterises them. There 
are, among others, national marches; two Soldiers’ 
Marches, one by Schumann, the other from “ Faust”; 
Handel’s “ Conquering Hero,” Rossini’s “ William Tell,” 
and Wagner’s “Tannhiuser”; Sousa’s “ Washington 
Post,” and:two bright numbers by the editor, a “ Drill” 
and a “ Hungarian” March. 


The Cornflower Series of Pianoforte Duets, intended to supple- 
ment E. Kuhlstrom’s Primula Series and Daisy Chains 
Series of Very Easy Original Pianoforte Pieces. Edited 
and Revised by Ertc Kuuitstrom. Nos. 1—12. London: 
Augener & Co. 

Or these pieces no fewer than six (Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9) are 

by Theodor Kullak—a composer whose “‘ Kinderleben ” alone 

has won for him great favour with young folk. The first of 
them is a bright, sparkling Allegro, the primo intended for 
the pupil being within a compass of five notes for each hand ; 

the same holds good for the rest, with the exception of No. 9. 

No. 4 is a graceful Allegretto, the light staccato middle section 

in the relative minor offering g contrast. No. 5, Spanish 

Dance, has, like Spanish folk music generally, characteristic 

rhythm and melodic charm. No. 7 is an Andantino, for the 

most part quiet; here and there occurs a sjorzando note 
which is peculiar, but effective. A compass of five notes 
does not give much scope for a Tarantella (No. 8); the com- 
poser, however, manages not only to avoid monotony, but to 
furnish a sprightly tune. The key is e minor, and the compass 
is from g to d; by flattening the supertonic in the middle 
section a sixth note is actually added, and with good effect. 

No. 9 is a Romance, flowing and romantic ; it commences in 

minor, but ends in major; the music is still easy, although 

it contains octaves and passages which require careful playing. 

No. 1 is a pretty Peasants’ Chorus, by Reinecke; No. 3,*a 

spirited Polonaise, by M. Oesten; No. 6, a taking piece by 

F. X. Chwatal, entitled Ie Débit; Nos. 9 and 10, a Melody 

and Forget-me-not, two charming pieces by Concone ; j and 

No. 12, a quaint and attractive Rondino, by Diabelli. 





Abecedarian in Violoncello Playing. ¥. Heim’s forty-five 
Elementary Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte accom- 
animent, transcribed for the Violoncello, by Gustav 
ScuNnELL. Books | and 2 (Edition Nos. 5500a and 55006 ; 
price, vet 1s. 6d. each). London: Augener & Co. yg, : 


Tue title of this useful work at once shows that the earliest 
exercises are the simplest possible. Short little tunes are 
given to be played on each of the four strings separately, 
and in the first position. With such a limit it would seem 
difficult to invent anything really pleasing, yet we find a 
Waltz, “The Return,” “ The Contest,” and other numbers 
which are fresh and attractive; at first hearing, indeed, one 
would scarcely suspect that the melodies were thus “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined.” Gradually two or more, and finally the 
four strings are brought into play, and higher positions are 
reached. With two strings and without going beyond the 
third position, “Rule Britannia” is given in its entirety. 
Among the later pieces are to be found “ Robin Adair,” ja 
“Romance” from Schumann’s “ Album for the Young,” 
also reminiscences of Alphorn music in a charming little piece 
by the editor, entitled “ In den Schweitzeralpen.”’! 4: 





Airs Mélancoliques, Quatre Piéces pour Piano, par ALFRED 
WiTorrr. Op. 36. (Edition No. 6454, net, 1s.) London : 
FY Augener & Co. 

Music lends itself well to the depicting of melancholy moods, 

but as contrast is of great moment in art it might be thought 


that four}pieces in all of which the strain is melancholy, 
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would prove monotonous. They are, however, independent 
one of another, and even if played in one group within the 
same mood, they differ in character. No. 1 is a Pastorale, 
which with its tender melody and gently moving semiquavers 
suggests the musing of some swain near a rivulet. No. 2 is 
a Canzonette, soft and soothing; the key is major (p), yet 
even in the opening section there are harmonies borrowed 
from that of the tonic minor, while the middle section by 
modulation and chromatic notes indicates more emphatically 
a sad vein of thought. Temps Pénibles is the title of No. 3, 
and the dotted rhythm of the opening and the agitation of 
the middle section well befit the title; there is strength and 
character in the music. No. 4, Chanson oubliée, is short and 
displays impassioned yearning rather than melancholy. 


Album pour Violon et Piano. Vol. XV. Arrangé par Fr. 
Hermann. (Edition No. 7322P; price 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

In the days of the so-called “old masters” it was the 

exception rather than the rule for them to compose short 

ieces; not only were sonatas the fashion, but they were 
requently published in groups of three and even six. 

From the days of Schubert, however, there was a change. 

He wrote “Moments musicals” and “Impromptus,” and 

then came Mendelssohn with his “Songs without 

Words,” Schumann with his programme music and 

cycles of pieces, and Chopin, and finally Grieg, who con- 

tinued on the same lines. The present Album contains 
nine short numbers. Of Arensky, a Russian composer 
whose clever, refined compositions are deservedly popular, 
there is a Serenade particularly light and delicate. Anton 

Strelezki’s delightfully fresh and 

Menuet al’ Antique comes next. 

Dobrzyzski, has an elegiacal melody, the mood of which 

is intensified by certain points of imitation in the expres- 

sive accompaniment; the composer, Polish by birth, was 
fellow pupil with Chopin under Elsner. A delicate Noe- 
turne in D minor by Field, Weber's fresh Maienbliimchen, 

Gautier’s dainty Le Secret, Raff's pleasing Chanson Suisse, 

Rubinstein’s well-known Barcarolle in ¥ minor, and W. H. 

Squire’s taking Gavotte Humoristique complete the set of 

nine pieces. The transcriptions by Fr. Hermann are care- 

fully done, and effective. 





Praeludium und Fuge fiir Orgel, Op. 35, No. 5; Oster- 
Offertorium (Easter Offertory) fiir Orgel, Op. 36, 
No, 2; and Melodische Stiicke (Melodious Pieces) fiir 

* Harmonium, Op. 43. Von Horack WapHam NIcHOLL 
(Edition Peters, Nos. 29942, 29978, and 3037.) 
Leipzig: C. F. Peters. 

TH1s composer has frequently shown his complete com- 
mand of counterpoint, canon, and fugue, and in the first of 
the works mentioned above we find the old skill and the 
old earnestness. As in other of his preludes and fugues, 
the one theme serves for both movements, by which means 
the two become intimately connected. The theme itself, 
which is characteristic, is treated at considerable length 
and in dignified style in the prelude. In the fugue it is 
ably developed; it is given out in one place in augmen- 
tation on the pedal board (trombone) with fine effect, 
while as coda it appears with massive and impressive 
chords. The “Easter Offertory” is interesting. The 
first section in minor, with the superscription “ Sub Pontio 
Pilato passus, et sepultus est,” is soft, slow, and full of 
mysterious harmonies, and it is followed by an “ Et resur- 
rexit tertia die ” section, strong and jubilant, yet stately ; 
the general diatonic character of the latter contrasting 
effectively with the chromatics of the former. The 
“ Melodious Pieces” are short, and as compared with the 
composer’s other works extremely simple. Skill in writing 
may be acquired by practice and perseverance ; simplicity 
is a gift. In these six pieces there is nothing common- 
place. The music is thoughtful, refined, while the ability 
of the composer is felt rather than seen. 





iquant Quatriéme | 
No. 3, Les Larmes, by I. F. | 











Twelve Organ Pieces, by Max Recer. Op. 65, Books 1 and 
2. (Edition Peters, Nos. 3012a and 3012z.) Leipzig: 
C. F. Peters. 
Tue appearance of the music in the first book is somewhat 
alarming: the rhythms are intricate, the accidentals are 
numerous, while the writing is at times none too easy. 
The great art of expressing thoughts simply—in other 
words, concealing the art—is not to be found here; the 
composer is still in his storm and stress period. Any 
trouble, however, a player may find either in reading these 
pieces or in mastering their technical difficulties has 
nothing to do with the music per se ; yet, apart from this, 
there are signs of effort, of an apparently deliberate in- 
tention by some means or other to escape the common- 
place. Fortunately, the composer is extremely talented, 
and, though he may show head rather than heart, he is: 
always interesting: his music contains many powerful and 
original harmonies and clever developments. The 
humorous “ Capriccio” and the graceful “ Pastorale ” are 
haps the most attractive numbers; in the one there is 
umour, in the other charm. The fugue at the end of the 
book contains sound and clever writing. Book 2 offers pieces 
in which there is excellent workmanship, and on the whole 
they are, if the composer will excuse the comparison, less 
extravagant. There are many passages and harmonic pro- 
gressions which show identity of authorship; the differ- 
ence of style generally might, however, at first lead one to 
fancy the contrary. We would particularly recommend 
players to study the second book first; for finding them- 
selves in the hands of a strong composer, and one who cam 
really make a direct appeal, they will be more inclined to 
follow him in his more elaborate flights. We would 
especially name the Fugues Nos. 8 and 12, the one quaint 
but full of iife, the other inspired by Bach, but strong 
and healthy, the quiet “ Canzone,” and the characteristic 
“ Scherzo.” 


Aquarellen (Kleine Tonbilder), von Max Reeer, Op. 25 
(Edition, No. 6337; price 1s.). London: Augener 
& Co. 
THESE pieces are five in number, and the composer shows 
us that while being less elaborate than usual he does not 
become less interesting. Asa rule Max Reger’s thoughts 
find expression in so complex a manner that some musi- 
cians and many amateurs feel disinclined to master the 
difficulties and become familiar with the peculiarities, so 
as to judge the music fairly. In the pieces under notice 
there are no such impediments. No. 1 is a quiet, expres- 
sive “ Canzonetta”; No. 2 a “ Humoreske” full of rhyth- 
mic life and — harmonic colouring; No. 3 an “ Im- 
promptu,” of somewhat impassioned mood; No. 4 a 
“ Nordische Ballade,” quaint and romantic; and No. 5 a 
raceful “ Mazurka.” ese “ Aquarellen ” are among the 
etter things of modern music. 





Ricordo di Napoli, Nocturne, for the Pianoforte, by Cost. 

DE CRESCENZO, Op. 198 (ii.). London: Augener & Co. 
REMEMBRANCE of Naples is bound to be a pleasant one. 
The nocturne under notice has a quiet, dreamy melody, 
with here and there ornamental passages which add move- 
ment without disturbing the calm character of the music. 
It is a drawing-room piece which, if played with taste and 
delicacy, would please both those who have been and 
those who long to go to Naples. 


Premiére Valse de Salon, pour Piano, par Aveust Néuck, 
Op. 74. London: Augener & Co. 
Tuts is a graceful little piece. It has a certain freshness 


and charm, while the technical work will interest a pupil 
without giving him much trouble. 
title-page, 
refined 


As implied on the 
it is drawing-room music, but of a useful, 
ind. 
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Jl était une fois, Historiette sans paroles, and Marche 
Circasienne pour Piano, par Pavt Wacus. Paris: 
A. Quinzard et Cie. ‘ 

Tue first is a bright little piece, and the story therein 

told in tones instead of words must, if duly reflected, be 

exceedingly fresh and dainty; the music is simplicity 
iteelf. e “March” is bright, rhythmical, and showy. 

It is not really difficult, yet there is more work in it for 

the player than in the “ Historiette.” 

Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano. First Series. 
Remembrance (Souvenir), from “Bunte Reihe,” F. 
David, Op. 30, No. 2. ndon : Augener & Co. 

bay and expressive is the opening section of this piece. 

he key is minor, and in addition, there is a slight tinge 
of melancholy in the melody; the “remembrance,” if not 
actually sad, is one of unsatisfied longing. A middle sec- 
tion in the major key of the submediant, of quiet pensive 
mood, is evolved from the opening dotted figure of the 
principal theme. The piece concludes with a brief refer- 
ence to the first section. The writing for the violin, not 
difficult, is grateful to the performer. 


Gurpo Paprnt’s Scales and Arpeggios for the Violin, Op. 

163. St. Cecilia Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Tue name of the distinguished violinist who has prepared 
this work for students is in itself a recommendation. An 
— statement, given in facsimile, runs thus:— 
“These are the only complete scales and arpeggios com- 
piled by me. I have specially arranged them with a view 
to facilitate their study, so very important to students.— 
Guido Papini.” In addition to the usual scales, they are 
given in thirds, sixths, and octaves, both in ordinary and 
chromatic forms. 








Musical Wotes. 


—_*+-— 


HOME. 


London. —Messrs. Broadwood and Sons announce a 
series of Chamber Concerts at St. James’s Hall on Thurs- 
days, November 6th and 20th, December 4th and 18th, and 
January 8th and 15th, Friday, January 30th, and Thurs- 
days, February 12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and 
April 2nd. The programmes will be so arranged as not to 
occupy more than one hour and a half. The subscription 
is most moderate. Works by contemporary British 
and foreign composers will be given, also classical works 
not often heard.—The concerts of the Mozart Society will 
be held at the Portman Rooms every Saturday afternoon 


.from October 11th to November 8th, and after Christmas 


from February 28th to March 28th. At the second con- 
cert, October 18th, will be performed in aid of the Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Help Society, Mr. J. H. Bonawitz’s opera 
“Ostrolenka,” with chorus and orchestra.—The “ Music 
of the Seventeenth Century,” by Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, 
forming Vol. 3 of “The Oxford History of Music,” has 
just been issued by the Clarendon Press. The subject is 
one of great importance, while the author is fully com- 
petent to deal with it. 

Liverpool.—_The New Brighton Tower Concerts con- 
tinue to attract good audiences each Sunday, no matter 
what the weather is like. Four concerts have been given 
since my last report—one devoted to Tschaikowsky, one to 
Wagner, one to Berlioz and Saint-Saéns, and one of a 
miscellaneous character. At the first, excellent renderings 
were given of the Pathetic symphony and the Casse- 
Noisette suite; other less familiar items were the Marche 
Solennelle, and the first movement from the fine Strin 
Serenade, in which the composer shows the broader an 
sunnier side of his temperament. The Berlioz concert was 
remarkable for an exceedingly brilliant performance of 
the Fantastique symphony, bringing out to perfection all 





the extraordinary qualities of the work. Saint-Saéns was 
represented by his somewhat thin symphonic peo “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale”; and the performance ended with the 
Rakoezy March from Berlioz’s “Faust.” Miss Annie 
Worsley, the vocalist, was rather unfortunate in her choice 
of items, for neither her selection from Saint-Saéns’ 
“ Samson and Delilah ” nor Berlioz’s “ Spectre of the Rose” 
proved Lager: en ae The Wagner concert was 
intended to represent the third epoch of the master’s 
activity, and consisted of the Kaisermarsch, the Intro- 
duction to the third act of the “Meistersinger,” the 
Good Friday music from “ Parsifal,” Klingsor’s Magic 
Garden and Flower Maiden Scene, the Prelude and Finale 
of “Parsifal,” and the Huldigungsmarsch. Mr. Fred- 
eric Austin, a local singer who has been making great 
strides of late, gave the utmost pleasure by his rendering 
of Wotan’s “ Abschied ” and Pogner’s address. Mr. Austin 
is an artist and a musician before all things, and ma 
always be relied on to render a composer’s best work wit. 
fidelity and comprehension. At the concert of September 
7th the chief item was Brahms’s superb variations on the 
St. Anthony Chorale—a noble and high-minded work. 
Mr. Rodewald also gave fine performances of the “ Rienzi ” 
overture, Dr. Cowen’s “Scandinavian” symphony, and 
Grieg’s 1st “ Peer Gynt” suite. Miss Lillie Wormald was 
heard to advantage in selections from Delibes and Mozart. 

Sheffield.—“ Gareth and Linet,” composed expressly 
for the occasion by Dr. Henry Coward, the distinguished 
chorus-master, will be produced under his direction at the 
forthcoming Sheffield Festival. The programmes also in- 
clude a new cantata, “Meg Blane,” by Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor, Elgar’s “ Dream of Gerontius” and his “Corona- 
tion Ode,” Dr. Cowen’s “Ode to the Passions,” and Sir 
Hubert Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens,” all these works 
being conducted by their respective composers. 

Dublin.—The Incorporated Society of Musicians will 
hold its Annual Conference here from December 29th to 
January 2nd, 1903. Some excellent musical programmes 
are being arranged. 


COLONIAL. 


Adelaide.—The programme of a University concert 
(August 11th) given at the Elder Conservatorium, in- 
cluded Rachmaninoff's pianoforte trio in p minor, Strauss’s 
pianoforte quartet in c minor, and Alfred Bruneau’s 
“ Penthésilée,” Poéme symphonique avec chant; all first 
performances in Australia. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—The Royal collection of ancient musical in- 
struments has received a notable addition to its treasures 
in the shape of about 500 pictures and portraits, a valuable 
viola-da-gamba by Jacob Stainer, an almost complete 
collection of all known Chinese musical instruments, and 
other objects of artistic interest.—The Meyerbeer prize of 
4,500 marks has, by the Academy of Fine Arts, been ad- 
judged to Félix Nowowiejski for his oratorio “ The Return 
of the Prodigal Son.” The Polish composer is only 25.— 
The German Vocal Union, which has recently again made 
its mark with 18,000 singers at the Gratz Festival, counts 
now no fewer than 3,694 sections and 109,339 vocalists.— 
For the Emperor William’s prize, to be competed for in 
Baltimore next June, 374 manuscripts have been sent in, 
of which 125 are American, 200 German, and the remainder 
from various countries.—The Stern Conservatorium had 
in its fifty-second school year 726 pupils, against 684 
during the preceding term. 

Baden-Baden.—Several novelties were introduced by 
the local orchestra—a suite, “Song of Life,” by G. Ihle- 
mann, which contains many pretty passages; a very 
taking symphonic poem, “ Widen e to Happiness,” by 
Walter Petzel; and three sections from a suite by Karl 
Frodl, displaying excellent workmanship with fresh in- 
vention, the fine prelude and fugue proving particularly 
impressive. 

Bayreuth.—The financial result of the last Festival 
plays is highly satisfactory, the house having been nearly 
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sold out atevery performance. The engagements included 
no fewer than 14 conductors, two stage managers, a direc- 
tor of the machinery with a large technical staff, 32 solo 
singers, a chorus of 106, and a band of 122. The receipts 
totalled for 1,400 stalls at twenty performances, at £1 per 
stall, £28,000 sterling. 

Cologne.—The magnificent new theatre has been in- 
augurated with gee pomp. The auditorium holds 
1,800 persons, and the stage is said to be the largest 
in Germany. The city contributed £24,000 sterling. 
—Emanuel Méor’s “ Andreas Hofer” will be the first 
novelty in the new opera house. The composer is 
now at work on another opera, “ Christopher Columbus,” 
of which he himself has written the libretto. In it is 
depicted the discoverer’s life from the time of his sailing 
from Port Palos until the cry of “Land!” is heard from 
the masthead of the “Santa Maria.” The hervine of the 
piece is Donna Anita, daughter of one of the court digni- 
taries, who, disguised as the boy Manuel, prevails on 
Columbus to let him join the expedition. In a mutiny on 
board she saves his life, but loses her own. 

Dortmund.—The local Conservatorium numbered dur- 
ing the first year of its existence 243 students, with 23 
teachers. In connection therewith a string quartet society 
and a mixed chorus of 100 were formed. 

Dresden.—The post of maestro al piano at the Royal 
Opera, quitted by Dr. Walter Rabl, is to be filled in future 
by an artist of riper years, who will accept a permanent 
engagement. 

Dusseldorf is to lose a historic building—viz. No, 30, 
Schadow Strasse, where Mendelssohn stayed in 1833, and 
where he wrote his first oratorio “ St. Paul.” 

ort-on-Main.—For the male choral competition 
in June next, a new hall, to hold an audience of about 
8,000, .1,600 singers, and 120 instrumentalists, will be 
erected. 

Gera.—The new Court theatre of Prince Reuss, which 
has cost £60,000, is about to be opened. 

Halle-a.-S.—The model of the Robert Franz monument 
has been completed by Prof. Schaper, of Berlin. It repre- 
sents the famous song-writer at the zenith of his creative 

wers, and will be executed in Tyrolese marble, which is 

tter able to resist the influence of the atmosphere than 
Carrara, and can in consequence dispense with the un- 
sightly hoarding in winter. 

Hamburg.—A series of eight orchestral concerts, under 
the direction of Max Fiedler, are to be given at the 
Convent-Garten between the dates October 20th and March 
16th, 1903. The programmes include standard classical and 
also modern works. Strauss is represented by his tone- 

oems “Don Quixote” and “Don Juan.” In the Ham- 
urger-Nachrichten it was announced that the Bergedorf 
Gesangverein intended to celebrate the anniversary of 
Chrysander’s death (September 3rd) by a Handel pro- 
gramme of music (choruses, songs, ~ The even- 
ing was to open with a speech by Professor Emile 
Krause.—In recognition of his distinguished merit as 
composer, the title of “ Kéniglicher Professor” has been 
bestowed on Arnold Krug by the Prussian minister of 
public worship. The composer has already received a 
similar title from Italy, so that he is now doubly pro- 
fessor. We congratulate him on his new honour.—The 
building of a large music-hall, for which the late Karl 
Leisz has left £60,000 sterling, is to be started very shortly. 

Hanover.—The local opera and play house, which can 
boast a remarkable record of high artistic achievements, 
has celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its inauguration. 

Heidelberg.—At the Conservatorium, founded in 1894, 
the number of students has reached 115, under the tuition 
of the directors, Otto Seelig and Heinrich Real, with 
12 assistants. 

Jugenheim-a.-B.—The celebration of Professor Ernst 
Pauer’s golden wedding on the 1st of September was men- 
tioned in our last issue. We learn from the German 
papers that the choral and other societies marched with 
torchlights the evening before the celebration to the Villa 











Pauer and serenaded Professor and Mrs. Pauer, while the 
Mayor congratulated and thanked them in a well chosen 
speech for the many kind and charitable actions which the 
town had received from the family. In a humorous speech 
Herr Max Pauer, principal Professor of pianoforte at the 
Stuttgart Conservatorium, thanked the Mayor and the 
serenaders. The following day Jugenheim was all en féte, 
and there was no end of old friends and telegrams of con- 
gratulation. 

Leipzig.—The revival of Louis Spohr’s three-act 
“The Crusaders.” proved a failure, the dramatic element 
being conspicuous by its absence. y 

Liegnitz will have its first musical festival on Octéber 
26th and 27th, opening with Berlioz’s “ Faust” on the 
first day and a mixed Lp. oe ar on the second. 

Ludwigsburg.—The celebrated firm of organ-builders 
E. F. Walcker & Co., founded in 1820, have turned out 
their one thousandth instrument, and marked the day with 
a very interesting musical festival. 

Munich.—The acoustics of the new Prince Regent 
Theatre have, thanks to certain alterations, been greatl 
improved, and it is now altogether one of the finest build- 
ings of its class in existence. The effect from the or- 
chestra, composed of 134 musicians, at the recent Wagner 
Festival was nothing short of marvellous. The per- 
formances of “Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” “Tann- 
hauser,” and Lohengrin” were marked by that high 
artistic spirit, which was to be expected from the distin- 
guished stage director Ernst von Possart and his chief 
capellmeister Hermann Zumpe. Prince Ludwig Ferdinand 
of Bavaria, composer of the opera “ Ullranida,” playéd at 
each performance with the first violins. Next year the 
“Ring des Niebelungen” is to be given with unheard of 
magnificence.—A “Society for the Culture of Popular 
Music ” has been founded under the direction of Von Per- 
fall, Stavenhagen, and Dr. Gétz. No fewer than 22 con- 
certs will be given next winter, including 14 symphony 
and three workmen’s concerts, with the co-operation of the 
Royal Opera and Kaim Orchestras, at very low prices. 
Eminent soloists will appear, and the well-known Ernst 
von Possart will give a recitation evening for workmen.— 
The Kaim Orchestra will next winter perform the entire 
series of Beethoven’s nine symphonies, under Felix Wein- 
gartner’s direction, here, at Frankfort, Stuttgart, Nurem- 
berg, and Mannheim.—The resolution arrived at by the 
Court Orchestra, appointing Zumpe, Fischer, and Staven- 
hagen to the conductorship of the Musical Academy, 
which is the foremost musical association of this city, has 
been negatived by the president, Herr von Perfall, Zumpe 
being named first conductor of eight and Fischer second 
of two concerts, and Stavenhagen retiring from the 
directorship.—The Kaim Orchestra has produced with 
much success a new symphony in @ minor by S. Liapounof. 

Soden (near Frankfort).—A tablet has been ed to 
the house where Richard Wagner stayed in 1860, bearing 
the inscription: “In this house Richard Wagner spent 
the first night on German soil after his exile of 11 years, 
12—13 August, 1860.” 

Strassburg.—The local Conservatorium, under the 
direction of Prof. Franz Stockhausen, was attended 
during last term by 405 students, with 25 teachers. The 


chorus consisted of 169 members. 
Stuttgart.—The provisional theatre is to be in r- 
ated on October 10th next—the Queen’s birthday. "The 
construction of the new Royal Theatre, to replace the one 
destroyed by fire, will be commenced next year. 
Wiirzburg.— According to the twenty-seventh annual 
report, the Royal Musical College during last term was 
attended by 835 pupils, under the tuition of 19 teachers. 
Vienna.—The “ giant orchestra” of “ Venice in Vienna,” 
under the excellent conductorship of Oskar Nedbal, the 
eminent viola of the Bohemian quartet, opened a series of 
concerts with Smetana’s remarkable cycle of six sym- 
phonic poems, entitled “My Fatherland.” The band 
played with immense verve, ag if entirely com of 
Czechs. The programme of the second concert included 
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as novelties a “Dramatic Overture” by J. Suk, a sym- 
phonic poem, “My Youth,” by J. B. Forster, an overture 
to the comic opera “A Night on the Karlstein,” by Zd. 
Fibich, and some gleanings from the ballet-pantomime 
“The Lazy Hans,” by the conductor himself.—The Minis- 
ter of Instruction has founded two prizes of 500 and 400 
florins, respectively, for competition by all conservatoria 
of Austria and by the pianoforte classes of the Vienna 
Conservatorium.—This Conservatorium (founded in 1817) 
numbered last term 945 pupils, receiving instruction from 
61 teachers, under the direction of R. von Perger.—Josef 
Hellmesberger has handed in his resignation, after twenty- 
five years’ service, as professor of the violin at this in- 
stitute, because his salary is inferior to that of Emil 
Sauer, first professor of the pianoforte, who has already 
caused the resignation of four distinguished professors 
for the same reason. 

Gmunden.—The Brahms Museum has been opened in 
the villa of his friend Victor von Miller, where the com- 
poser spent many happy hours. It is full of objects 
of interest, especially as regards manuscripts and por- 
traits, amongst ar 4 is a medal by the celebrated Anton 
Scharff, of Vienna, struck about 1893, the master’s piano 
by Bésendorfer, an exact replica of his room at Ischl, etc. 

Paris.—“ Madame la Présidente,” a three-act operetta, 
libretto by Paul Ferrier and Auguste Germain, music by 
Edmond Diet, proved lengthy and uninteresting as re- 
gards the former, with music of small account. e work 
ig not likely to make the fortune of the Bouffes Parisiens. 
‘The programme of the triennial prize competition 
for an opera, founded by Anatole Cressent, has been 
published. The work is to be written to a lyric poem, 
“Le Puits,” by Auguste Dorchain, in two acts. But an- 
other libretto may be chosen, provided that the conditions 
laid down by the donor are complied with. The prize is 
2,500 francs, in addition 10 which 10,000 francs will be 

aid to a lyric stage for the production of the work. For 

urther particulars apply to “La Direction des Beaux 
Arts,” 3, Rue de Vulcleieeeun Milanollo (Madame 
Parmentier), one of the first, if not the first lady violinist 
who acquired fame, and who in the ’forties of last century 
created a furore in conjunction with her sister Marie, 
likewise violinist, has just celebrated her seventy-fifth 
birthday at Paris. : 

Béziers.—“ Parysatis,” tragedy by Mme. Dieulafoy, 
with music by Saint-Saéns, has been produced at the 
famous arena with great effect before a crowded audience. 

Biarritz.—A one-act comic opera, .“‘ La Comédie & Com- 
piégne,” for two characters only (female), by Charles Mulo, 
was given here. 

Grenoble.—A grand festival will take place here from 
August 14th to 17th next, in celebration of the birth of 
Hector Berlioz, who was born on December 11th, 1803, in 
La Céte Saint André. 

Lille.—By order of the municipality, a bust by the 
sculptor Feinberg will be erected to the composer Edouard 
Lalo, a native of this city. It is a duplicate of the one 
recently inaugurated at Paris. A similar homage has 
been paid bere to the popular poet and song-writer Alex- 
ander Desrousseaux. At the unveiling of the monument 
to the latter, two cantatas were executed, composed 
by H. Defives and Gadenne respectively, of which the first 
is a work of some importance in three parts, and includes 
some of Desrousseaux’ melodies cleverly introduced in the 
music. 

Liége.—La Légia, one of the foremost Belgian choral 
societies, will in May of next year celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary and Les Disciples de Grétry the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their foundation. 

Meirelbeke.—A big host of musicians congregated at 
this small Belgian town to affix a memorial tablet at the 
small house where the great Flemish composer, Peter 
Benoit. was born in 1834. 

Bergamo.—By the resolution of the municipality, a 
memorial tablet will be affixed to the house in which the 
great cellist and excellent man Alfredo Piatti was born. 





Lugano.— Worthy of mention are the private concerts 
given at the magnificent Castle Trevano by its present 
owner, L. Lembard, successor to the late Russian capi- 
talist Deriois, who had spent about half a million pounds 
sterling on the property. The cost of the concerts is borne 
by the owner, whilst the receipts are devoted to charity. 

ey consist chiefly of chamber music. The few orchestral 
aan are conducted by Mr. Lombard himself. 
he names of some of the artists that appeared—Teresina 
Tua, Ernesto Consolo, Ermete Novelli, etc.—will give an 
idea of the high class of the entertainments. 

Milan.—The son of Ponchielli, composer of “ Gio- 
conda,” has discovered amongst his father’s papers a 
four-act opera, “I Mori di Valenza,” finished with the 
exception of a little scoring, which was written in 
1878-79 between “Gioconda” and “The Prodigal Son.” 
The posthumous work is to be performed shortly in Italy.— 
By order of the late Therese Stoltz, magnificent decora- 
tions are being executed in the crypt in which Verdi and 
his wife are entombed—a rare proof of gratitude by an 
artist to the composer, whose works have made her famous. 

Naples.—The first “ Barber of Seville,” composed by 
Paisiello, has been revived here, but, owing to a ve 
indifterent performance of the graceful work, with fa 
success. 

Vicenza.—An opera, “Cecilia,” written some time ago 
by Giacomo Orefice, composer of “ Consuelo,” “ Il Gladia- 
tore,” and “Chopin,” who is a native of this city, 
was voted dull as regards the first act, but achieved a 
great success in the three following acts. 

Amsterdam.—A very fine new ’cello sonata. in a minor, 
by Julius Réntgen, was received with exceptional favour. 
Likewise a violin sonata, opus 7, by Oskar Posa, whose 
songs are already favourably known, met with decided 
success. 

8t. Petersburg.—The staff of the Imperial Opera in- 
cludes 47 solo singers, a chorus of 120, an orchestra of 135, 
and a ballet of 230 male and female dancers. 

Cnostantinople,—“ Claudia,” a new opera by Avolio, 
has been produced. __, 

Sofia asserts its right to a place in modern civilisa- 
tion by the production of the first Bulgarian opera. As 
its titl—“ Dancing the Hora”—implies, it is chiefly an 
illustration of the national dance. . Its composer, 
Machanyi, is, however, Hungarian. 

Buenos Aires.—A series of eight historical recitals was 
, ser here by the well-known pianist José Vianna da Motta 

uring the months of August and September. A whole 
programme was devoted to Beethoven and to Liszt, also, 
with exception of one Field nocturne, to Chopin. The last 
recital included concertos and pieces with orchestral 
accompaniments. The programme-book for the whole 
series contained interesting «esthetic comments on the 
styles of the various composers. 


OBITUARY. 


Mapame ANnpR&E LacomsBer, favourite singer of the 
Parisian stages and teacher of vocalisation, was indefatiga- 
ble in propagating the music (operas, etc.) of her husband 
Louis Lacombe, who died in 1884; she was born at Voisin- 
lieu (Oise) in 1831.—GzroreEes Ruris (recte Rupé), com- 
poser of a large number of songs, some of which were very 
successful; aged 79.—Em1te Bernarp, composer of sym- 
phonies and other important works ; aged 59.—Etvira Tra- 
Passo, born at Reggio, vocalist; committed suicide, aged 
23.—LxropoLtpo MievEz, composer, conductor, and director 
of the National Musical Institute at Rio Janeiro.—An- 
TONIO CREONTI, composer and director of several lyric 
companies.—-GiusEpre LrotTarp1, composer chiefly of 
sacred music, said to be a pupil of Rossini; aged 84.— 
JosePH NapoLton VisEvR, eminent professor of the double 
bass at the Paris Conservatoire and choir master; aged 
56.—JuLEs STrENMAN, choir master and conductor of the 
chorus at the Théatre Italien and the Opéra Comique, 
Paris.—-THERESE StouTz, the famous prima donna; born 
at Trieste, died aged 72.—Concerto Vxrzzosi, composer 
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cand favourite pianoforte teacher at Catania; aged 69. 
—MATHILDE WESENDONCK, who with her late husband, 
‘Otto Wesendonck, numbered amongst Richard Wagner's 
most esteemed friends, authoress of the five ms set 
by the at composer as studies to his “ Tristan.”— 
GEORG WECETEN, Court pianoforte maker at Berlin; 
born in 1827 at Stolzenau.—Mossrvuae@rr, tenor; died in 
a workhouse at San Francisco.—F ru. Dameran, teacher 
at the Kénigsberg Conservatorium; she was drowned at 
Cranz, aged 27.—Grorers CoLLEvILLE, for more than 
thirty years scenic manager of the Grand Opera, Paris; 
aged 63.—Emery Lavienz, pianist of note and highly 
esteemed teacher; died at Montreal.—Pror. Dr. FRANz 
Witter, the distinguished Cologne conductor and com- 
poser; aged 70.—Kart von Ark, eminent pianoforte 
teacher at the Conservatorium of St. Petersburg, where 
he was born in 1839. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
LBUM FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


VOL. XV. Arranged and Edited by F. HERMANN. 
Edition No. 7322f. Net 2s. * 

Arensky, “Serenade”; Strelezki, ‘* Menuet & |'Antique” ; Dobrzynsk1, 
“Les Larmes”; Field, ‘‘Notturno”; Weber, ‘‘ Maienbliimchen” ; 
Gautier, ‘‘Le Secret”; Raff, “Chanson Suisse”; Rubinstein, “ Barca- 
rolle” ; Squire, ‘‘ Gavotte Humoristique.” 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 

City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





NEW VIOLIN WORK. QUITE ELEMENTARY. 


THE ABECEDARIAN 
IN VIOLIN PLAYING. 


45 Elementary Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment, transcribed and arranged in progressive order by 


ERNST HEIM. 
BOOK I. Edition No. 11461a. ' Net, ts. 
{25 Pieces to be played on the & string, on the A string, on the a and E 
strings, and on the p string.) 
BOOK II. Edition No. 114614. Net, 1s. 
20 Pieces to be played on p and A strings, on D, A, and & strings, on the 
G string, on G and p strings, on the D, G, and a strings, and on all 4 strings.) 
‘Another educational work is Ernst Heim’s ‘ Abecedarian in Violin 
Playing,’ Books I. and II., which contain forty-five elementary pieces. 
Commencing with little tunes to be played on one string only, there follow 
some in which two or more: are employed, and finally all four strings are 
made use of. Transcriptions from various masters, as well as folk-tunes and 


‘dance » are included among the pieces on all four strings.’’— 
The Dailv Telegraph, December 24th, tg00. 


’ “KE. Heim’s ‘ Abecedarian’ is a very practical bouk for beginners. ’— 
The Times, March 30th, 1901. 


THE ABECEDARIAN 
IN VIOLONCELLO PLAYING. 

45 Elementary Pieces. Arranged for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment by Gusrav ScaNneELi. Edition No. 5500 4 & 6. Two Books, 
each 1s. 6d. 

London: AUGENER & CO., roo. Regent Street, W. 

___Citv Branch: 22, Newente Street. B.C 00 

AS (London) would be glad to hear 

from anyone, pro’essional or good amateur, wishing to join in 
practice of difficult concerted music, quartets, &c.. Brahms—Schumann. 

Wind or string players. No Subscription. S.L., Office of the ‘‘ Monthly 

Musical Record,” 199, Regent Street, W. 

EDITION P. JURGENSON. 
Moscow. . . Leipzig. 








P. Tschaikowsky’s ra, 
EUGEN ONEGIN., 
The only edition which may be sold in England. 
To be had through all principal Music-sellers in the following arrange- 
ments, viz. :— 

Full Score and Orchestral Parts. (By arrangement with 

the Publisher.) 
Vocal Score, with German and Russian Words. 


R with Italian and Russian Words. 
Libretto. (German-Italian Words.) 
Piano Score in 8vo. 


° 4to. 
Separate Pieces, Transcriptions, Selections—numbering 
more than 100. 
Complete Tschaikowsky Catalogue, also comp'ete Catalogue of Jiir- 


genson’s Publications, sent post free on application to the Publisher or any 
London Music-seller. 





EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 


p=? ERS’ 
OCTOBER, 1902. 


* Net. 
No. PIANOFORTE SOLO. s. a. 
24034,SCZERNY. Op. 139. 100 Uebungstiicke. 2 Books, each .. o 7 
—. Op. 483. 110 Exercises (Ruthardt) woe ee wa £8 

3100 GRIEG. mplete Lyric Pieces (with preface by H. 
Kretzschmar) bound __... id on “ oo «. 10 10 
3018 PISCHNA,. ive Exercises (Sauer) ... ww 8.8 
3026 STOJOWSKI. 25. 5 Romantic Pieces ... See a eS 

PIANOFORTE DUET. 
3005 STOJOWSKI. Op, 21. Symphony in p minor oa: en 
TWO PIANOFORTES, FOUR HANDS. 
1033a-A BEETHOVEN Symphonies. 1 to 8 (Singer) each 33 
a aa 7 No. (Singer) ie eve 5 5 
2897¢ MOZART. Coronation rt (Ruthardt) I 4 
DUETS FOR TWO VIOLINS. 

30612 DE BERIOT. Op. 57. 3 Duos (Hermann) a co 


30616 ——. Op. 87. 12 Duos (Hermann) “on os 
VIOLIN AND KLAVIER, 


oe IF FE 


29677 LECLAIR. Concert. Op.7. No.2, pmajor(Herwegh) 1 8 

3o50a-cSINDING. Op, 61. 4 Pieces. 3 Books, each bin an 8 

3019 TSCHAIKOWSKY. Op.35. Concert. pmajor(Hermann) 1 8 
PIANO-TRIOS. 

29805 HOFMANN. Op. 115, No. 2. Trio, G major... phe on rs 
305 SINDING. Op. 63. Trio, in A minor ... pol ms wo: oe 
PIANO QUINTET. 

3063 REGER. Op. 64. Quintet, c minor = w ie Poe 
HARMONIUM SOLO. 

3037 NICHOLL. Op. 43. 6 Short and Melodious Pieces ... Rays 
HARMONIUM AND PIANO. 
2g1r@ DUO-ALBUM (Reinhard). Book 4 we ve wes 
ORGAN. 

29744-f WICHOLL, Op. 35, No. 4-6. Three Preludes and Fugues, 
eac on in we ot ode « ote mat. 
5 ——, Op. 36,No. 2. Easter Offertory ... tes 22 
ps —. Op. 50. Leben. Symphony Poem ... 33 
3012a-SREGER, Op. 65. 12 Pieces. 2 Books, each ... 22 
27356 RITTER. Op..31. Sonata in A major ... ° 1 8 
OBOE AND PIANO. 
3035 HANDEL. 2 Sonatas, G minor (Stade) ... ro am o ¢ 9 
ORCHESTRA. 
3034 LULLY-MOTTL. Ballet Suite. Full Score, 8/o. Quintet 
Parts, each 1/3. Wind Instruments, ro/- 
300g STOJOWSKI. Op. 21. Symphony in p minor, Full Score, 


20/-. Quintet String Parts, each 1/6. Wind Instru- 
ments, 28/- 


To be had of the Sole Agents :— 


AUGENER & CO., London : 199, Regent St., 6, New Burlington St., W. 
& 22, Newgate St., E.C. ; & of all Music-Sellers in Town & Country. 


Pa 





N FAIRY-LAND. Song-Cycle, consisting of 


Songs, Duets, and Quartets, for four Solo Voices (Soprano, Con- 
tralto, Tenor, and Baritone). The words selected from the works of various 
authors, the music by 


ORLANDO MORGAN. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8914. 
Vocal score, net 5s. Words separately, per copy, net 1d.; per 100, net 3s. 
SEPARATE SONGS from the same :— 
The Weary Sun, all Golden Red: 


No. 1 in D flat, for Soprano... ~ ot .. Met 2/- 
No. 2 in A, for Contralto 





” 2/- 
Robin Goodfellow, for Baritone a va 
Shed No Tear, for Contralto dal? gy 
The Water Nymph, for Tenor a i es ee 


Produced for the first time in London on june 7th, and has now been 
produced for the first time in India, at the Monday Popular Concert of 
July arst at Simla. - .« “There is not one bar from begmning to end 
of this little work which is not full of melody, not a single number that is 
not tuneful and attractive ; and, in addition, the numbers are written with a 
due regard for the capacity of each voice and the effects which can be 
obtained from it which is rarely exhibited by the numerous song writers 
of the present day. The whole work is one of great beauty.”— The Civil 
and Military Gazette (/ndia), J uly 29th, 1902. ? : 

‘A cycle in which, apart from the merits of the music, the voice Ss 
show the composer's knowledge of the art of singing and his care to keep 
witbin ordinary voice compass.” —Monthly Musical Record. . 

‘* This composer understands the art of writing effectively for the voice, 
and his music is pleasant and expressive, the spirit of the poems selected for 
illustration being admirably caught.” —Daily Telegraph. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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IANOFORTE STUDENTS’ 
TECHNIQUE AND THEORY. 
By GEORGE LANGLEY. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6570. Bound in Boards, net, 2/6. 

‘> The Chart ‘presents, ina series of twelve Tables (systematically 
arranged), a synoptical view of the whole of the Technique and 
Theory demanding the attention of the Pianoforte Student, The 
following is a list of these Tables :— 


I. Preparatory Exercises, 
Il. Passages formed from Scales. 
I 


CHART OF 


VII. Other Technical Exercises. 
ae Miscellaneous. 


III. Scales. X. Ornaments. 
IV. Broken Chords and Arpeggios. X. Musical Forms. 
V. Qctaves. XI. Rudiments of Music. 


VI. Supplementai Table of XII. Ear Training. 
Scales, Broken Chords, 
Arpeggios, and Octaves, 
Each Table shows the various divisions and subdivisions of 
the subject of which it treats, and is so arranged that as each step 
is made it can be noted. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





fa, SU DERS IN PART-PLAYING FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


By ERNEST FOWLES. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 6126. Price, net, 2s. 6d. 


* Ernest Fowles’ ‘ Studies in Part-Playing’ should open the eyes of many 
students to a branch of music too often neglected by teachers. The examples 
are aimirably chosen, and the book is extremely useful.” — 7imes. 

‘¢-The author is entitled to regard his carefully written exercises, as well 
as his lucid and comprehensive remarks, as a very worthy ‘ passport to the 
study of Bach.’"— The Musical News. 

** Warm commendation may be bestowed upon ‘ Studies in Part-Playing, 
by Ernest Fowles, an extensive and admirable set of exercises, many of 
which are extracts from standard works.''"—Daily Telegraph. 

“A most original and valuable volume to pianoforte students. Piano- 
forte students should certainly obtain for themselves a copy of ‘ Studies in 
Part-playing.’ Such a work long been wanted.”—Musical Standard. 
October 12th, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, 








KOEHLER’S Mechanical and Technical 


e Pianoforte Studies, compiled and annotated by LOUIS KOHLER. 
Revised and supplemented by ERIC KUHLSTROM. (Edition No. 6519; 
price, net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co, 


‘‘The compiler in his preface writes as follows: ‘There exists already a 
number of admirable works designed to supply the exercises necessary to 
attain this end (¢.¢. maintaining the wrists and _finger-joints constantly 
flexible), but up to the present none has appeared which sets forth in sys- 
tematic arrangement in diverse modes the complete course for mechanical 
and technica! training.’ Good material is one thing, but how to make 
proper use of it, another. To praise the contents of the present volume 
would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. Louis Kéhler devoted a good 
part of his life to teaching, and to natural gifts he was thus enabled to add 
a wide experience. In using this excellent set of Stucies—exceilent not 
only in quality but in conciseness—we strongly recommend careful perusal 
of the brief Preface, which pianists eager to commence improving their 
technique might—after the manner of many readers—pass over altogether. 
‘Lhe writer calls attention to the necessity not only for selecting a certain 
study corresponding to a certain difficulty which the student may happen 
to meet with in a piece, but also to the necessity for practising these studies 
only for a few minutes at a time, not ‘7 ome long, soul-killing hour of 
mechanical work.’ The italics are not ours ; had we written the sentence 
we should have felt inclined to present those highly important words in very 
large type. in addition to the preface there are copi sus rema) ks throughout 
the volume to assist the student. The editorial work has been carefully 
done.”’—Monthiy Musical Record, June, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street. 





LAIDY’S “ TECHNICAL STUDIES ” 
(TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLIsH AND GERMAN TEXT. 
Continenta! Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8336), net, 2s. 
English Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, 2s. 

** Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His ‘ Technical Stuvies’ have been, indeed. 
for years a standard text-book in many important schools of music. The 
useful comments ot the author concerning the art, not only ot playing, but 
of practi~ing—a more difficult art than is generatly supposed—aie given in 
the original German and also in English.— The Atheneum. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


EW SCHOOL OF STUDIES. A Collection 
of Progressive Studies in all styles, from the most elemen- 
tary up to Concert Standard ; selected, edited and fingered 


by O. THUMER. 


Continental Fingering. Price per Book, net 1s, 

Edition No. 

6601 Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. Gurlitt, 

ini, Burgmiiller, Lemoine, and Duvernoy). 

6602 BookII. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kéhler, Czerny, 

Gurlitt, Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, Léschhorn, M. Lee). 

6603 Book III. Higher Elementary Grade. Series I. (24 Studies 
by Duvernoy, Czerny, E. Pauer, Léschhorn, Gurlitt, 
Lemoine, Heller, Burgmiiller, and Bertini). 

6604 Book IV. Higher Elementary Grade. Series II. (25 
Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, Bertini, Strelezki, Mayer, 
Hiinten, Heller, Burgmiiller), 

66052 Book Va. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. (20 
Studies by Czerny, Duvernoy, Bertini, Liéschhorn, A. 
Krug, E. Pauer, and Heller). 

66056 Book Vé. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series I. (20 
Studies by Heller, Czerny, Duvernoy, Kalkbrenner, 
Burgmiiller, Laubach, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Berens 
Léschhorn, and E. Pauer). 

66062 Book VIa. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series II. (18 
Studies by Czerny, E. Pauer, Liéschhorn, A. Schmitt, 
Kohler, Bertini, Strelezki, J. Schmitt, Kalkbrenner, 
Laubach, Heller, Moszkowski). 

66064. Book VI4é. Lower Intermediate Grade. Series II. (16 
Studies by Czerny, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Heller, Kalk- 
brenner, E. Pauer, Bennett, Léschhorn). 

66072 Book VIIa. Intermediate Grade. Series I. (15 Studies 
by Czerny, A. Schmitt, Concone, Liéschhorn, J. S. 
Bach, Berens, and Heller). 

66076 Book VII%. Intermediate Grade. Series I. (16 Studies 
by Bach, Bertini, Concone, Czerny, Heller, Kalkbrenner, 
Léschhorn, and J. Schmitt), 

6608a Book VIIIa. Intermediate Grade. Series II. (12 Studies 
by Czerny, Doehler, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Léschhorn, 
and Steibelt). 

66084 Book VIIIé. Intermediate Grade. Series II. (16 Studies 
by Bach, Bertini, Czerny, Heller, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, 
Léschhorn, A. and J. Schmitt, and Steibelt). 

66092 Book IXa. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. (14 
Studies by Cramer, Czerny, Doehler, Heller, Hiller, 
Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Koehler, Léschhorn, J, Schmitt, 
and Steibelt). 

66096 Book IXé. Higher Intermediate Grade. Series I. (12 
Studies by Bertini, Cramer, Doehler, Heller, Hummel, 
Koehler, Léschhorn, Mayer, and Pacher). 

66102 Book Xa. Higher Intermediate Grade, Series II. (12 
Studies by Berger, Bertini, Cramer, Haberbier, Hum- 
mel, Kalkbrenner, Léschhorn, and Steibelt). 

66106 Book Xé, Higher Intermediate Grade. Series II. (13 
Studies by Bach, Berger, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, 
Heller, Kalkbrenner, Loschhorn, Pauer, and Steibelt). 

6611 Book XI. High Grade. Series I. (11 Studies by Clementi, 
Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Koehler, and Léschhorn), 

6612 Book XII, High Grade. Series II. (9 Studies by Cramer, 
Czerny, Haberbier, Henselt, Léschhorn, Moscheles). 

6613 Book XIII. Higher Grade. Series I, (11 Studies by 
Chopin, Cramer, Czerny, Haberbier, Henselt, Lésch- 
horn, Moscheles, and Raft), 

6614 Book XIV. Higher Grade. Series II. (9 Studies by Chopin, 
Clementi, Cramer, Haberbier, Henselt, Kessler, Mo- 
scheles, and Seeling). . 

6615 Book XV. Highest Grade. Series I. (9 Studies by Chopin, 
Haberbier, Liszt, Mayer, Nicodé, and Seeling). 

6616 Book XVI. Highest Grade. Series II. (4 Studies by Chopin, 
Henselt, Liszt, and Seeling). 


**O. Thiimer’s New School of Studies for the pianoforte covers a wid 
field, the work being intended for advanced as well as elementary pupils. 
. « . The phrasing anc fingering will be found at once finished and con- 
venient.” —Musicai Opinion, January, 1902. 

“This New School will no doubt in large request, for it will save 
teachers both time and trouble in making selections of studies for their 
pupils, and here they will find not only variety, but an order which is pro- 
gressive.""—Monthly Musical Record, August, 1901. 

‘*& series to whose excellence and value attention has already been 
drawn in these columns.’’—Daily Telegraph, June 25th, 1902. 





London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 











